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WHAT DO THE PEOPLE 
THINK OF THE SCHOOLS? 


N preparation for the recent campaign for 

increased school support, a comprehensive 
sampling of opinion was made on certain impor- 
tant questions concerning public education. The 
sampling was carefully planned to represent the 
various socio-economic groups in proper propor- 
tion and the number of people interviewed was 
sufficiently large to give a rather accurate indica- 
tion of the views of the total adult population. 


One section of each interview attempted to find 
out what the individual being questioned thought 
about the Public Schools. The actual question 
was, “Do you think the Public Schools are doing 
agood or a poor job?” The answers were recorded 
verbatim by the interviewer and naturally fall into 
categories which can be tabulated and analyzed. 


RESPONSE IS HEARTENING 


The study indicates that 64.6 per cent of Cali- 
fornia’s citizens think the schools are doing a good 
job. It is interesting that 65.4 per cent of the 
voters approved Proposition 2 on election day. 
As was expected, many individuals were not will- 
ing to answer definitely “good” or “poor” and 
said they thought the schools were doing a “fair” 
job. This group amounted to 18 per cent, and 
12.3 per cent were definitely critical and answered 
“poor.” One person in twenty honestly doesn’t 
know and frankly admits it. In short, about two- 
thirds of our people are reasonably satisfied that 
the schools are good and the other third are either 
not sure or positively critical. 


WHAT ABOUT THE OTHER THIRD? 


Those who had reservations about the work of 
the schools were asked by the interviewer to 
express frankly the cause of their discontent and 
these criticisms were recorded. There are four 
significant areas of criticism: 


1. Fundamentals are not properly taught— 
modern schools do not compare with those 
of former days. 
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2. Lack of discipline is deplored. 
3. Classes are overcrowded. 


4. Teachers are of poor quality. 


From two-thirds to three-fourths of the critical 
group based their dissatisfaction on some aspect 
of “so-called” progressive education and were 
included in the first two categories listed above. 
From one-fourth to one-third based their displeas- 
ure either on poor quality of teaching or lack of 
building facilities. Not more than 3 per cent in 
any area mentioned the infiltration of socialistic 
or communistic teachings in the schools. 


WHAT KIND OF PEOPLE ARE CRITICAL 
OF THE SCHOOLS? 


There are three very important trends which 
are worthy of attention: 


1. Women tend to be more critical of the 
schools than men. 


Criticism tends to increase with wealth. 


Individuals who themselves attended non- 
public schools tend to be more critical than 
those who attended public schools. 


On the other hand, political party affiliation 
seemed to make no significant difference and there 
was surprisingly little difference between those 
who owned their homes and those who did not. 


THE SCHOOLS HAVE TOO MANY CRITICS 


For every two people who are satisfied with the 
schools there is one who is not. A business enter- 
prise which fails to satisfy one-third of its cus- 
tomers is in jeopardy. A change of only seventeen 
per cent would make the dissatisfied third the 
majority. We need to remember that there are 
apparently nearly two million 
voters in California who are C Fe 
critical of the schools. i 

3 








EADERS of various great segments of our people have 
concentrated every effort to eliminate consideration of 
the productivity of an individual on a competitive basis as 
a method of determining his worth. This attitude has per- 
meated our mass thinking to the extent that any attempt 
at individual excellence is met with coolness and mistrust 
on the part of fellow workers. As a result, all but those of 
the most precocious nature feel no challenge to rise above a 
standard set by the group. 

The philosophy of minimized competition is now stem- 
ming from the leaders of some branches of our educational 
system. The attitudes developed toward appropriate sports 
competition of our children sixteen years of age and under 
are cited for particular study. Development of the intra- 
mural and playday type of program to the exclusion of jnter- 
school or Little League baseball form of competition is 
advocated. 


Divergent Viewpoints 


Several platitudes developing from this point of view, 
the minimizing of any organizational procedure that would 
place a premium on excellence, have been noted. For ex- 
ample, at a recent national education conference this con- 
cern was expressed: “Will the child be permitted to grow 
up naturally, to be free of a distorted sense of values of 
individual importance—” (What percentage of possessors 
of the Phi Beta Kappa key has anyone seen wearing a 
double-breasted coat?) “—and other aspects of living? Will 
he be free from undesirable pressure and over-stimulation?” 

Another example of the philosophy of gearing a total 
program to the humdrum of mediocrity was presented in this 
statement of policy regarding the objectives of recreation 
groups: “Recreational leaders who adopt this minimized- 
competition philosophy will not be concerned about cham- 
pionship teams, blue-ribboned bands, and perfected par- 
ticipators and results, as they are about helping every child 
and adult to help himself to satisfy his needs and share 
some recognition.” It is further stated: “The program must 
provide activities that are stimulating, challenging, and 
appealing to the adventuresome spirit.” How can these two 
viewpoints be made compatible? One objective expresses 
no concern with excellence and results, and the other states 
the program must be challenging and stimulating. Can one 
become “stimulated,” yet not be interested in “results?” 

Presented to a group of elementary school principals 
recently was a bromide that disparaged any organizational 
scheme associated with the practice of “choosing up sides.” 
A dire picture was painted of the tragic consequences be- 
falling the one “unchosen.” This is a good example of the 
limits to which we are going in an effort to eliminate 
natural situations in which a child learns. It seems that 
such a venerated custom as choosing up sides would be 
accepted as a phase of the growing-up process which aids 
in developing the root system for self-reliance and a stable 
personality. 


Products of Intramural Play 


Consider some of the outcomes derived from a school or 
recreational program based solely upon the intramural-play- 
day type of program which eliminates school or jnter- 
playground competition. 

1. It would care for that portion of participators who 

are satisfied with limited challenges and goals. 

2. It would insure each child a place oa the team, with- 

out concern for group reaction to or approval of the 





Shall We 
“Choose Up 
Sides?” 





By James Bradshaw 





JAMES “RABBIT” BRADSHAW writes of his reaction to th 


educational philosophy being advanced in today’s effort to better | 


prepare our youth with the moral, physical, and emotional stabib 
ity for an adult life in a democracy. Observation of thirty-one 
years of work with youth in physical education and coaching 
acquired through seven years at the secondary level, seven yea 
at Stanford University, eight years at Fresno State College and 
nine years as Director of Physical Education for the Fresno City 
Schools, provides background for this article. 

A product of the era of unsupervised playgrounds and unclast 
fied sports—in 1917 at the Kansas University-Missouri Valley Inve 
tational Meet, at 17 years of age and weighing 127 pounds, he 
ran three heats each in the 50-100-and 220 yard dashes, the 88, 
the broad jump, placing in each event, and reached the finals of 
the tennis tournament all in one day. 

He participated in football, basketball, track, and tennis 4 
college. One time All-American back, he played with Red 
Grange, winning his nick-name for his speed and shiftiness. 
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child’s ability and effort as a tem 
member or personality. 
3, It would eliminate for the student 


some of the “pains of growing: 


up;” and constant control would 
minimize the necessity for learn- 
ing to give and take in the na- 
tural course of experience. 

4, It would eliminate the problems 
and extra time that inter-school 
competition entails, such as su- 
pervision and transportation. 

5. It would postpone the day when 
the child must be exposed or sub- 
jected to group opinion and ap- 
praisal and when he must even- 
tually learn that respect and ac- 
ceptance on the part of his team- 
mates must be earned. 

6. It would provide activities that 
are pure fun, require no perfec- 
tion, and offer a release from 
tensions and monotony. 


Doomed to Mediocrity 


Anyone would admit that these ends 
justify the inclusion of intramural ac- 
tivity as a part of a total program. Ex- 
perience has proved, however, that any 
such limited organizational plan does 
not by itself meet the demands and 
needs of all. Such a plan has been 
received with little enthusiasm and has 
so far been doomed to mediocrity. Ad- 
ministrators have been blamed in part 
by fellow educators for the lack of ac- 
ceptance of the minimized competition 
plan because they “did not have the 
moral fortitude to resist the demands 
of the student body, alumni, and other 
pressure groups” which wished the con- 
tinuance of the inter-school competi- 
tion type of organization. Logic indi- 
cates that we have to rationalize further 
before accepting this viewpoint as the 
deterrent. 

A study was made among 1900 junior 
high school students to try to “pin 
down” their preferences for intramural 
or inter-school types of competition. A 
limited report of the results is used here 
as it may give us an insight into the 
scope of program that must be offered 
to best serve the students and ready 
them for sharing the responsibilities of 
citizenship in a republic. Consider these 
pertinent facts: 

1. 82% of the boys and 77% of the girls 
questioned would prefer inter-school 
competition to intramural. 

2. 36% of this group felt they had the 
ability to become team members. So 
the factor of whether or not they pos- 
sessed the proficiency to perform had 
little effect upon their choice. 
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3. Twenty-six reasons given for their 
choice were compiled in the order of 
their frequency, and the first ten are 
as follows: 


1. More competition 

2. More fun 

3. Chance to associate with other 
students and see how they do 
Learn more 

Develops school spirit 

Like to watch the games 
Develops school pride 

Try harder 

Teaches sportsmanship 

More interesting 


— 
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4. These reasons were listed and given 
to a group of administrators to rate 
in order of importance as they per- 
tained to educational environment of 
the junior high school student. Their 
rating was as follows: 

More fun 

Teaches sportsmanship 

Try harder 

More interesting 

Develops school pride 

Develops school spirit 

Like to watch the games 

. Chance to associate with other 

students and see how they do 


9. More competition 
10. Learn more 
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5. The approximate 20% who preferred 
intramurals listed thirteen reasons for 
their choice, the top ten of which 
ranked as follows: 


Everyone gets a chance 

Play for own pleasure 

More practice 

More fun 

Closer association with classmates 
Learn more 

. Want to become good enough to 
make school team 

Easier to play intramural 

Not so nervous 

Doesn’t like competition 


_ 
Sie 





And furthermore, Billy Moreland, I want 
you to sit down at that desk and finish 
every ... 


An analysis of these findings develops 
three significant divergent viewpoints 
in appraising the attributes of inter- 
school sports. 

1. “The importance of the elements 
of competition” and “learn more” 
were rated first and fourth by the 
students, next to last and last re- 
spectively by the administrators. 


bo 


It further indicates that the use 
of sports as a learning factor has 
questionable merit in the educa- 
tor’s mind. 


3. The apparent differences in per- 
sonality traits or temper making 
up the nature of the individuals 
preferring intramurals are signifi- 
cant as indicated in the values 
listed by them. 


Inter-School Play Favored 


It should also be noted that twenty- 
six reasons were advanced by those de- 
siring inter-school activities and only 
thirteen given for intramurals, and that 
the reason, “more fun,” was given a 
higher rating by those wanting more 
intensive rivalry. 63% indicated they 
would participate in an intramural pro- 
gram if it were provided, which again 
justifies it as a phase of our program. 


These voids in rating of comparative 
values must be rationalized before a 
total program for all can be developed 
and justified. The nation needs both the 
soldier and the scholar. Education must 
provide the process that develops the 
characteristics for the moral and phyical 
stability of the nation. 


The problem which must be resolved 
is, if the goals developed through the 
philosophy of minimized competition 
reported here are realized, will this de- 
velop in the individual citizen the reso- 
lute nature that sustains, develops, and 
protects our “way of life?” Granted 
that this limited program would (1) su- 
pervise a child out of a situation that 
might produce a bloody nose; (2) insure 
him a place on the team, whether he 
merits that position or not; (3) shepherd 
him so that he may not experience the 
emotional reaction of victory or defeat; 
(4) nurture him in an atmosphere that 
dares not to aspire, thus avoiding any 
danger of his becoming egotistical or 
developing a feeling of individual im- 
portance, and (5) carefully school him 
not to aim for perfection or work for 
excellence, thus eliminating the prob- 
lem of how we could best serve him 
until he is sixteen years old. But to 


(Continued on Page 28) 





By J. WILSON McKENNEY 
Editor, CTA Journal 


HOW BIG? 


The governor declared, as the legislature 
went into session, that California faces 
great problems of growth and pointed out 
that this state is second only to New York 
state in population. To native sons who 
dimly remember a sparsely-settled land of 
rutted roads and rugged individualists, 
this statement comes as a jolt. We have 
grown big in many ways. Have we also 
grown great? 


We note statistics which show the total 
cost of education in California for 1950-51 
as 669 million dollars .. . about a quarter 
of the total expenditures of local and state 
government. That is a lot of money. As 
California has grown big in population, in 
wealth, in social and political importance, 
its public schools have also become big. 


Like the characters in Edna Ferber’s 
“Giant” who were carried away by the 
sheer size of everything Texan, we in Cali- 
fornia may become obsessed with our “big 


operation,” forgetting the humble little 


things which make for true greatness. 


Will we become so occupied with the 
problem of teaching TWO MILLION 
youngsters that we will forget the indi- 
vidual? Or is the classroom teacher 
who must cope with forty students so 
weighted by numbers that she over- 
looks the timid little fellow in the 
corner? 


TEACHER’S INFLUENCE 


No matter what your academic back- 
ground or special talents, the reader of 
this page is probably teaching today be- 
cause of the indirect influence of some 
teacher in his past. At some point—or at 
several points—in your life someone in- 
spired you by example. Someone saw you 
as an individual, helped you to discipline 
your mind and emotions, made truth and 
responsibility and personal integrity loom 
important. The memorable contributions 
your teachers made to your life were spiri- 
tual. They shaped your character, gave 
your life meaning and direction. Whether 
you confess it or not, the influence of a 
good teacher is similar to that of an in- 
spired minister. 


To the teacher so guided in prin- 
ciple, economic considerations were 
secondary in the choice of profession. 
Though he may pause many times in 
his career to consider whether he chose 
wisely for his own material well-being 
or for his dependents’ security, he 


knows in his heart that he is spending 
his life well and that he owns great 
treasures. 


REX MEANS KING 


All of us who have known Rex Turner 
like him as a gentleman. Thoughtful, kind, 
conciliatory, he is the kind of man one 
likes to count as a friend. With an instinc- 
tive capacity for leadership but without a 
craving for the spotlight, Rex possesses all 
the skills and talents of a successful pre- 
siding officer. 


For the next few months many CTA 
members will be directing the Turner 
qualifications to the attention of na- 
tional leaders in education. California 
seeks to nominate and elect our in- 
cumbent CTA president to the presi- 
dency of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at the annual convention next 
June. 


CTA members who wish to promote 
Rex’s candidacy may help by using re- 
prints of the announcement in January 
CTA Journal to accompany out-of-state 
correspondence. Direct your reprint re- 
quests to the Journal office. 


WHAT ABOUT UNESCO? 


Last month this page gently referred to 
the banning of UNESCO literature in the 
schools of Los Angeles and drew certain 
inferences regarding the patriotic responsi- 
bilities of teachers. Discussion of the 
loyalty oath and international interests 
probes sore spots. But we may not ignore 
these issues; we must base our convictions 
and our basic philosophy on all the avail- 
able facts. 


The NEA and the CTA both exclude 
Communists from membership, urge 
the schools to “teach the value of our 
American way of life, founded on the 
dignity and worth of the individual. 
Our youth must know these values, 
believe in them, live them.” Both 
these great educational associations 
recognize and support the work of 
UNESCO. There is no inconsistency. 
Recently the NEA office in Washing- 
ton sent the following brief statement 
to a newspaper editor who wanted to 
know why UNESCO should not be 
opposed: 


“UNESCO is an organization of govern- 
ments. The United States is a member by 
Act of Congress. UNESCO was established 
after both houses of Congress unanimously 
adopted a resolution introduced by Senator 








Taft and Fullbright, and by Representatiy, 
Mundt, now Senator, favoring such inte. 
national cooperation. The Constitution of 
UNESCO forbids it to intervene in the 
sentially domestic policies of any nation, 
Its work is wholly advisory. Prominen 
representatives of Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish faiths have repeatedly endorsed jt, 
purposes. The National Education Associ. 
tion, along with such other organization 
as the Chamber of Commerce, labor 
unions, Parent Teachers Associations, the 
General Federation of Women’s Club, 
church groups, and many others, advise 
the Department of State on UNESCO 
matters. 


“Hostility towards UNESCO is a cop 
sistent Soviet policy. The Soviet Unien is 
not a member of UNESCO and has req. 
larly voted against it in the United Nation, 
Soviet and satellite delegates have bitterly 
assailed UNESCO because it opposes their 
thought-control, iron-curtain policies, 


“UNESCO does not advocate world gov. 
ernment, but it does embody the conviction 
that all good citizens should exercise their 
national citizenship with responsibility to 
the international rights and duties of their 
country.” 






















































Let's see now. Says here that you hav 
taught art, music, English, history, ge 
raphy, penmanship, speech, science arith 
metic, spelling, reading, health, citizenship, 
physical education, folk dancing, and have 
performed varied surgery and first aid 
children, and have acted as a playground 
director, scout leader, psychotherapist, mot 
ing picture projectionist, bookkeeper, cas 
ier, janitor, parent and child counsel; 
librarian, mother, father, sister and brothe. 


Any other qualifications? 
—Les Landin 
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Principal Provisions of the 


1953 Apportionment Bill 


As Introduced in the Legislature on January 15 


R. Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent 
D of Public Instruction, in accord- 
ance with his announced intention, has 
prepared an apportionment bill for the 
distribution of state school funds. This 
bill, AB 1728, was introduced in the 
Legislature by Assemblyman Francis 
Dunn, Jr., of Alameda county and 
others on January 15. 

In developing the bill many groups, 
both professional and lay, were called 
upon by Superintendent Simpson to 
advise him regarding the problems of 
the proposed bill. Four fundamental 
principles or concepts were kept in the 
forefront throughout the development 
of the proposals: 

First — The foundation program 
should provide an increase for every 
district of at least an amount equal to 
the increase of $25 in the basic aid. 

Second — The foundation program 
should be as high as possible. 

Third—The highest degree of equali- 
ization should be developed, and what- 
ever changes are necessary to achieve 
this should be made. 

Fourth — The gains made by the 
Legislature during past years in equali- 
zation and additional support for the 
elementary schools should be main- 
tained. 

In outlining the provisions of the 
proposed law, it must be clearly under- 
stood that many details in language, 
and amounts for foundation programs 
and tax rates are subject to change or 
adjustment before the bill becomes law. 
All computations made in estimating 
foundation programs and tax rates were 
made on last year’s average daily at- 
tendance and assessed valuation. These 
are subject to adjustment when recal- 
culated using current a.d.a. and assessed 
valuation. However, the general pur- 
poses and policies set forth in the bill 
are well stated. 

Major provisions follow: 

1. All funds to be apportioned are within 
the constitutional $180 per a.d.a. 

2. All amounts formerly outside or above 
the present $120 per a.d.a. are to be de- 
dueted from the new State School Fund 
($180 x total a.d.a.) on an a.d.a. basis using 


e 
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By Frank M. Wright 


all a.d.a. These funds, representing such 
items as physically handicapped, mentally 
retarded, transportation, added equaliza- 
tion, growth, etc., are used for the same 
purposes for which these funds are now 
being apportioned. Added elementary 
equalization will be credited to the elemen- 
tary fund. 

The balance of the State School Fund 
remaining for each district level plus the 
former outside amounts allowed to each 
district level are then to be apportioned 
within each district level. 

3. Tentative foundation programs are 
estimated as follows: 

Elementary—Regular, $207 with 55 cent 
tax; alternate, $224 with 80 cent tax; small 
school, $5200 up to 26 a.d.a; $5200 for 26 
up to 51 a.d.a.; $5200 for 51 up to 76 a.d.a.; 
and $5200 for 76 up to 101 a.d.a. 

In small elementary schools each $5200 
is contingent upon a teacher either having 
been employed the previous or current 
year. 

High Schools—Regular, $265 with 45 cent 
tax; alternate, $320 with 75 cent tax; small 
school, $13,100 for 0 a.d.a. with additional 
$500 per a.d.a. from 1 up to 81, and $120 
per a.d.a. from 81 up to 301 a.d.a. 

Junior College, $326 with 30 cent tax. 

4, The school year is increased from 170 
to 175 teaching days. 

5. All income representing “in lieu 
taxes” or income from district property not 
used for school purposes, or income from 
royalties on oil or mineral rights, is to be 
converted into equivalent assessed valua- 
tion and used as district income in com- 
puting foundation programs. Only a per 
cent, not yet determined, of Public Law 
874 funds will be used. 

6. Basic aid represented by years main- 
tained in secondary schools has been 
deleted. 

7. Computations made for component 
districts of union and unified districts are 
to be discontinued. However, in elemen- 
tary districts each necessary small ele- 
mentary school maintained by a district 
will receive the small school foundation 
program. 

8. Incentives for reorganization are in- 
creased to a percentage of the regular 
foundation program, allowing 5 per cent 


Dr. Wright is associate superintend- 
ent of public instruction and chief of 
the division of public school admin- 
istration. 


for the first year with 1 per cent less each 
year. Union districts formed hereafter 
under Chapter 16 will receive 5 per cent 
for the first year, 3 per cent the second 
year, and 1 per cent the third year. 

9. No change is made for financing adult 
education. Some amendments may be made 
later. 

10. Excess cost for exceptional children 
will continue at the same rates, and will be 
distributed from the funds which have 
been set up as indicated. 

11. County service funds are to receive 
an increase, the amount of which has not 
yet been determined. 

12. All forest reserve funds are to be 
apportioned to districts by county superin- 
tendents and will become district income 
for budget and foundation program pur- 
poses. 

13. The 85 per cent of state funds for 
certificated salaries is continued, with clari- 
fication for its administration. 

14. Apportionments for transportation 
and excess costs are to be made after the 
regular apportionment, but before Decem- 
ber 10. 

15. Many references to a.d.a. have been 
clarified, including “partial class hours” 
for junior colleges. 

16. Apportionment for growth will be 
made on a full year basis with 2 payments 
per year. 

17. Basic aid will not exceed the con- 
stitutional guarantee of $120 per a.d.a. 

California has a good plan of school 
support, and the changes proposed in 
the new law provide for as good a 
method of improved equalization as can 
be devised within the limitations of the 
Constitution and the method of equaliz- 
ing on assessed valuations made by 
county assessors. Even within these 
limitations California has had and will 
have an even better plan of distribu- 
tion of state school funds than is to be 
found in any state of the union. 

Attention is again called to the tenta- 
tive nature of computations. There un- 
doubtedly will be many refinements 
made in the bill before it reaches the 
Governor’s desk. If the funds are all 
contained within the constitutional 
guarantee, it should be possible to get 
action on the bill at a reasonably early 
date so that districts can know how to 
prepare budgets. 
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Salaries On Upward Trend 


Research bulletin illustrates policies employed in setting up 


teacher schedules in representative districts 


EACHERS’ salaries adjusted up- 

ward partially to offset the devalu- 
ated dollar is an urgent necessity of our 
time. What adjustments are necessary, 
the methods employed to meet profes- 
sional needs, and the basis for maxi- 
mum allowances are subjects of current 
study by the CTA Research division. 


The fourth of a series of salary sched- 
ule surveys is now being published as 
Research Bulletin No. 55, “Representa- 
tive California Salary Schedules and 
Practices for 1952-53.” It will provide 
a number of valuable clues and statis- 


tics which should be helpful in discus- © 


sions of salary committees and boards 
of education this spring. 


The 382 schedules included in the 
bulletin have been analyzed from the 
viewpoint of a number of principal 
problems or features found in modern 
teacher salary schedules generally. They 
certainly represent what is currently 
regarded in California as a suitable 
operational basis for teacher salary 
policy. The extent to which they fall 
short of an ideal overall practice would 
involve comparisons with some accepted 
ideal or criterion. It is altogether likely 
that no single ideal would be finally 
agreed upon, although a _ consensus 
should be possible on major items. 


Single vs. Multiple Salary Schedule 


The significance of the single versus 
the multiple schedule principle is appar- 
ent only where there is a combination 
of educational levels. It is a distinction 
wherein all teachers, regardless of the 
grade taught, either have access or are 
denied access to the topmost levels of 
the salary schedule. The single salary 
schedule covers all teachers from kin- 
dergarten through Grade 14; if separate 
schedules apply to elementary, high 
school, or junior college then the multi- 
ple-schedule principle is a part of salary 
policy. 


By Kenneth R. Brown 
Assistant Director of Research, CTA 


An analysis of the salary schedules of 
83 districts reporting combined elemen- 
tary and secondary education under 
one administration indicates that the 
single salary schedule is used in 76 of 
the 83 districts. This total would be 
91.5 per cent of the group. Of the 76, 
there were 54 which were unified dis- 
tricts. It is apparent that under favor- 
able conditions lack of unification is no 
bar to a single salary schedule. 


Cost-of-Living Adjustments 


The temporary salary adjustment was 
found to a lesser degree this year than 
in 1951-52, to judge by the districts 
replying to the survey request. Whereas 
82 districts reported such a practice in 
1951-52, there were only 63 which re- 
ported such practice in 1952-53. It is 
probable that many such districts made 
overall salary revisions for this year. 

The group of districts employing the 
BLS Index adjustment plan did not 
appear to increase significantly within 
the past year. Last year’s 16 districts 
and this year’s 17 districts should be 
regarded as an identical group. 


Professional Growth Requirement 


To stimulate continuous teacher 
growth and improvement, most Califor- 
nia school districts represented in this 
survey reported that they require peri- 
odic study or other experience to qualify 
for advancement on the basic salary 
schedule. The common practice is to 
require teachers to earn a specific num- 
ber of college credits within a given 
interval of time. However, there is 
widespread employment of the plan of 
equivalent credits in lieu of actual 
college credits for at least a part of the 


Dr. Brown presents here brief ex- 
tracts from CTA Research Bulletin No. 
55, now being published. The bulletin 
will contain numerous tables and de- 
tailed explanation of the policies men- 
tioned here. 


hurdle requirement. Some districts have 
constructed elaborate point systems 
wherein both college credits and a wide 
variety of experiences are evaluated as 
a part of the local professional growth 
program. 


Prior Teaching Experience 


The movement of experienced teach- 
ers into new employment situations 
usually introduces the problem of place- 
ment upon the salary schedule of the 
new district. In employing teachers for 
the first time, most districts in Califor. 
nia recognize prior teaching experience 
and place the teacher at a point in 
advance of the beginning salary. Of the 
382 districts reporting, there were 244 
which indicated that credit is allowed 
for teaching experience outside of the 
district in determining the salary place- 
ment of new teachers. 

While there is a variation in practice, 
the general trend appears to be that of 
allowing about five years for prior 
teaching experience. This policy varied 
slightly from the figure of last year, 
from 5.1 in 1951-52 to 5.5 years in 
1952-53. Small though the difference 
is, it might be evidence of a gradual lib- 
eralization of policy in this regard. 

The years required or the length of 
the “hurdle” period tends to range 
between three and five years. Four 
years is the most general requirement, 
except in elementary districts, where 
three years is most common. 

The means by which professional 
growth requirements are met or for 
which recognition is given are noted in 
detail in Bulletin 55. A point of further 
interest is that 68 schedules covered in 
the survey ‘definitely provide for decre- 
ments for teachers who do not meet the 
hurdle requirements. 


Pay for Extra-Class Activities 


There are a relatively few districts 
which appear to have as a part of theif 
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regular salary policy a plan for the 
payment of additional salary for what 
are commonly regarded as extra-class 
duties. Since in many instances sched- 
ules are mere skeletons of pay structure, 
minus the operating rules and regula- 
tions which cover them, it can not be 
shown whether the large number “un- 
specified” represents a group which has 
no policy, does not offer such remunera- 
tion, or is maintaining a discreet silence 
on the matter. 

It is possible to speculate that the 
practice is in less favor this year than 
in the recent past. It may be further 
hypothecated that as salary schedules 
come closer to a satisfactory profes- 
sional salary schedule, there will be less 
occasion for extra-pay policies. 

It may be further assumed from the 
data that the policy of extra salary for 
out-of-class duties is characteristic of 
secondary education rather than ele- 
mentary. This is most probably because 
of the fact that at the high school level 
the “extra duties” are more clearly 
regarded as “extra” than are some of the 
additional duties which are assumed by 
elementary teachers. This whole prob- 
lem is a fruitful area for research. 

Some schools have established a point 
system for determining the amount to 
be paid for the direction of each type 
of student activity. As a rule, the super- 
vision of athletic activities brings a 
greater return in extra pay than any 
other school activity. 


Minimum and Maximum Salaries 


The minimum and maximum salaries 
in the schedules of the 382 districts 
covered in the bulletin tend to reflect 


the approximately $300 salary increases 
which were reported earlier in Bulletin 
47. Among the various types of dis- 
tricts categorized, this tendency shows 
some variation. The accompanying 
table reports the data on 1952-53 mini- 
mum salaries and comparisons with the 
previous year. 

The table does not completely reveal 
the range of minimum salaries. Emer- 
gency teachers tended to be paid less 
than fully-credentialed teacher’. In the 
case of high schools and junior colleges 
there are a few minimums of $3,400 to 
nearly $3,700. 

Data for maximum salaries are pre- 
sented in similar fashion. Were it pos- 
sible to show the minimum and maxi- 
mum of individual districts, it would be 
found generally true that the districts 
with the lowest minimums also have the 
lowest maximums. The data tend to 
show the extent to which general prac- 
tice falls short of the desirable goal of 
a maximum salary of no less than 
double the beginning salary. 

The table does not show the full 
range of teaching salaries, since the top 
bracket of $6,500 blankets all higher 
figures. Where junior college education 
is involved there will be found sched- 
ules with maximum salaries of beyond 
$7,000, up to $7,650 in one instance. 
An interesting rarity is the salary sched- 
ule of an elementary district in Kern 
County which will pay a classroom 
teacher $9,051 if the teacher has the 
equivalent of the doctoral degree and 
twenty-one years of service in the 
district. No teacher is presently so 
qualified. 

The principal factor which accounts 


A ALLEY TA ENTRANT RI TO A SS TTS CN ITD ARE LC TT 
DISTRIBUTION OF MINIMUM SALARIES 





Elementary High School 
, and H. S. and Junior 
County Combined Elementary HighSchool Jr. College College Totals 

Salary Range No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
$3600 & over 0 O 8 20.0 8 20.8 18 45.0 $ 7.5 38 7.5 40 10.5 

3400-3599 1 1.2 22 27.5 80 37.5 18 22.5 7 88 2 2.5 80 21.0 

3200-3399 3 2.5 83 27.5 61 50.8 21 17.5 2 1.7 0 120 31.4 

3000-3199 5 4.6 15 13.7 73 67.0 15 13.8 1 9 0 Oo 109 28.5 

2400-2999 0 0 _5 15.2 26 78.8 2 6.0 0 0 33 8.6 

TOTALS 9 83 198 74 13 5 382 

Medians $3180 $3330 $3200 $3390 $3500 $3633 $3281 
1951-52 
Medians $3150 $3094 $2934 $3141 $3144 $3400 $3034 


NNN SN WS HERA NAN Re ESN ETON AI ATS 
DISTRIBUTION OF MAXIMUM SALARIES 


Elementary High School 
and H. S. and Junior 
County Combined Elementary High School Jr. College College Totals 
Salary Range No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No % 
$6500 & over 0 O 3 30. 2 20. 1 10. 2 20. 2 20. 10 26 
6000-6499 0 16 53.3 5 16.7 6 20.0 1 3.3 2 6.7 30 7.9 
5500-5999 1 1.8 24 43.6 ll 20.0 14 25.5 § 9.1 0 Oo 55 14.4 
5000-5499 3 2.8 26 24.3 47 43.9 28 26.2 3 2.8 0 107 27.9 
4500-5999 2 2.0 10 9.8 68 66.7 20 19.6 2 19 0 102 26.8 
4000-4999 3 5.3 3 5.3 47 82.4 4 7.0 0 0 57 14.9 
500-3999 0 0 1 6.2 15 93.8 0 0 0 16 4.2 
low 3500 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0.0 
TOTALS 9 83 195 73 13 4 377 i 
ns $4875 $5531 $4761 $5223 $5650 $6500 $5025 
-52 

Medians $4750 $5211 $4473 $5021 $5500 $6083 $4870 
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TRIBUTE TO ROY CLOUD 


This resolution honoring the memory 
of the late Roy Cloud, former executive 
secretary of CTA, was voted at the 
December meeting of the State Council 
of Education: 

WHEREAS: An all-wise Providence has seen 
fit to remove from our ranks our companion and 
former leader, Roy Cloud, 

BE IT RESOLVED: By the Council of Educa- 
tion of the California Teachers Association that 
we hereby recognize and pay tribute to: 

FIRST: His able, whole-hearted devotion to 
the cause of education in California and his long- 
time leadership in our organization; 

SECOND: To the well-built spirit of integrity 
of our profession in our relations with the legisla- 
ture of our state where his well-informed and 


honestly spoken opinion brought us favor with 
the law makers; 


THIRD: To the genial spirit of friendship and 
quiet smile of confidence that were the outward 
—— of the heart of gold that was Roy 

oud, 


RESOLVED: That this resolution be spread 
upon our minutes and in the CTA JOURNAL and 
that a copy be presented to the near of kin. 


for the substantial differences in maxi- 
mum salaries is the higher general level 
of preparation required of secondary 
teachers. It may be anticipated that 
the differences between elementary and 
secondary salaries will continue to be 
large until such time as the require- 
ments for elementary certification are 
more nearly equal to those for second- 
ary education. Another principal factor 
in salary differentials is obviously the 
wide variation in local financial ability 
to support schools. 


Experience and Training Increments 


The salary schedules obtained in the 
survey were nearly all of the “prepara- 
tion” type. Advancement on such 
schedules is dependent upon additional 
training and successful experience 
within the district. Except for the fre- 
quent requirement that a professional 
growth “hurdle” shall be met, the 
annual experience increments are auto- 
matic. Except for the junior college, 
the tendency for annual recognition of 
increased experience is at about the 
$120 per year level. 

In addition to the regular annual 
increments, most salary schedules also 
recognize differences in professional 
training in determining salary place- 
ment. It is common practice in prepar- 
ing salary schedules to establish several 
classifications based on prescribed quali- 
fications, such as degrees, college 
credits, credential status, in-service ex- 
periences. 

Other policies such as provisions for 


military service, leave, etc., are covered 
in detail in Bulletin No. 55. 


School Lunches 


Administering the school lunch program in California 
safeguards health of our children 





By Roy E. Simpson 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HE National School Lunch Act was 
enacted by Congress in 1946 “as a 
measure of national security, to safe- 
guard the health and well-being of the 
Nation’s children.”! In accordance with 
the declared policy of the Congress, the 
National School Lunch Program has as 
its primary objective, the assistance, en- 
couragement, and development of local 
programs planned and operated to pro- 
vide nutritious, attractive, and tasty 
school lunches at a minimum cost. 
Although local districts participating 
in the National School Lunch Program 
have a primary responsibility for pro- 
viding low cost lunches designed to 
meet from one-third to one-half of the 
child’s daily nutritional needs, the 
school lunch program must be more 


than a feeding program if it is to con- - 


tribute fully to the total growth and 
development of children. Serving nu- 
tritionally balanced lunches accom- 
plishes very little if the children reject 
part or all of the food offered because 
of personal prejudices. A good school 
lunch program is integrated with a 
planned program of nutrition educa- 
tion. In this type of program children 
gain an understanding of their nutri- 
tional needs. They understand why it is 
necessary for them to eat adequate 
quantities of certain kinds of foods. 

A good school lunch program also 
provides opportunities for social devel- 
opment. Dining with others should be 
an enjoyable and meaningful experi- 
ence. Respecting the rights of others, 
using good table manners, and _ prac- 
ticing the art of conversation can help 
children develop habits and attitudes 
that will be of value to them through- 
out life. 

A well-planned and efficiently con- 
ducted school lunch program offers a 
wide range of opportunities for further 
curriculum activities. Every school 
should plan to capitalize on these op- 
portunities for they provide means 
whereby schools, homes, and commu- 
nity agencies can work cooperatively 
toward desirable educational goals. 


1—Public Law 396—79th Congress. 
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How Program Operates 


The National School Lunch Act, 
which became effective June 4, 1946, 
provides for operation of the National 
School Lunch Program on a continuing 
basis. Through this act funds are pro- 
vided to assist in the operation of non- 
profit school lunch programs in public 
and nonprofit private schools. These 
funds are apportioned among the states 
to be used in reimbursing participants 
in the National School Lunch Program 
for a part of the cost of the food in 
order that the cost of meals to pupils 
may be reduced. 


Provisions of the National School 
Lunch Act are carried out by the 





United States Department of Agricul. 
ture in co-operation with the varioys 
state departments of education. The 
program in California is administered 
by the State Department of Education 
under Federal regulations. The De. 
partment negotiates agreements with 
school districts that wish to participate 
in the National School Lunch Program, 
Schools that become participants are 
partially reimbursed in cash for the 
meals they serve, providing the meals 
meet the nutritional standards estab. 
lished by the Bureau of Human Nutr. 
tion and Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agricul. 
ture. Reimbursement can be claimed 
for only one meal per day for a child, 
Cash reimbursements may be as much 
as nine cents for each Type A lunch 
served and as much as two cents for 
each Type C lunch served. However, 
since the number of children participat- 
ing in the lunch program in California 
is growing rapidly and the amount of 
Federal funds allocated to the state 








The Student --- Your Customer 


Allen H. Davis 


Sales Instructor, Pasadena City College 


VERYONE is a salesman — even you as a teacher. 

If you teach 150 students a semester, this means 300 a year, 3,000 in ten 
years and possibly over 10,000 in a lifetime. You are an important person; you 
exercise a great influence over the lives of your students. Are you selling yourself? 
Are you selling your merchandise to the students? Are you selling your school 


system? 


Test yourself on this simple rating scale below, remembering that the student 


is your customer. 


. Are you enthusiastic about the subjects you teach? 
- Do you talk in a language the student can easily understand? 


. Is your voice well-modulated? 
- Do you smile more than you frown? 


. Can you vary your approach to deal with different individuals? 
. Are you free from distracting mannerisms? 
. Do you recognize the student’s viewpoint? 
- Do you appeal to the pupil’s ego by occasional praise? 
10. Do you strive to present your story in an interesting manner? 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5. Do you really like most of your students? 
6 
7 
8 
9 


11. Do you call your students by name? 


12. Are you in constant touch with latest developments in your field? 
13. Have you put into use a new teaching technique recently? 


14. Do your former pupils ever return to you for advice and friendly 


consultation? 


15. Do you allow time for the student to express himself and ask 


questions? 


16. Do you keep yourself in good physical condition? 


17. Are you as particular about your appearance when at school as you 


would be for a social engagement? 


18. Do you make an effort to know more about the student—his hobbies, 


his life ambition, etc.? 


19. Do you defend your teaching at least as often as you find fault with it? 


20. Do your fellow teachers like you? 


Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 


If you score 19 or 20 Yes answers you're a top-notch salesman in your profession. 
With 16 to 18 Yeses you're doing a good job. 15 or below —lucky you are not 


working on a commission! 
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remain relatively fixed, the cash reim- 
bursements that are made per unit are 
ysually much less than the maximum 
amounts permitted under Federal regu- 
lations. 

The minimum requirements for the 
Type A lunch are: 


1. One-half pint of whole milk as a 
beverage. 

2. Two ounces of meat, poultry, fish 
or cheese, or one egg, or one-half 
cup of cooked fried beans or dried 
peas, or soy beans, or four table- 
spoons of peanut butter. 

3. Three-fourths cup of vegetables 
and/or a fruit. 

4. One or more portions of bread or 
muffins, or other bread made of 
whole grain flour, enriched flour, 
or cereal. 

5. Two teaspoons of butter or fortified 
margarine. 


The Type C lunch consists of one- 
half pint of whole milk as a beverage, 
and is usually served during mid-morn- 
ing or mid-afternoon. 


How to Become a Sponsor 


Each school district and nonprofit 
private school that wishes to participate 
in the National School Lunch Program 
must complete a “National School 
Lunch Program Agreement” and pre- 
sent it to the State Department of Edu- 
cation. This is a continuing agreement. 
If the school district wishes to partici- 
pate in the cash reimbursement phase 
of the program, the agreement must be 
completed and filed on or before the 
first day of August of the school year in 
which it is to become effective. If, how- 
ever, the school district wishes to par- 
ticipate in the commodities only, it may 
place its application for them at any 
date. 

The State Department of Education 
School Lunch Program makes available 
the services of trained personnel to 
advise with governing boards of school 
districts that wish to participate in the 
National School Lunch Program. In 
addition to providing the services of 
trained personnel, the Department of 
Education makes available printed ma- 
terials that have proved helpful in 
planning and operating school lunch 
programs. 


Guides for Operating Program 


The recommendations that follow 
were adopted by the California Joint 
Committee on School Health (composed 
of representatives from the State De- 
partment of Education and the State 
Department of Public Health) to guide 
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school districts school 


lunch programs. 


in operating 


1. The school lunch program is an im- 
portant part of the total educational 
program and is, therefore, the responsi- 
bility of the school administration. 
Teachers, pupils, parents, custodians, 
and lunchroom supervisors and man- 
agers should share this responsibility. 

2. The school lunch program should be 
closely correlated with a program of 
health, nutrition, and social education. 

. Operation should be on a_ nonprofit 
basis, with emphasis on wholesome 
food served as cheaply as possible in 
order to secure a high percentage of 
participation by children. Insofar as 
feasible and necessary, all costs legally 
permissible under the Education Code 
should be paid from tax funds. 

4. Only those beverages which have 
health and nutritional value should be 
offered in elementary and high schools. 

5. Such items as fruits, dried fruits, nuts, 
plain unsweetened popcorn, and ice 
cream should be offered instead of 
candy. 

6. When morning and afternoon service 
is provided, it should be limited to 
fruit, milk, and fruit juices and should 
be scheduled so that it will not impair 
the pupil’s appetite for his regular 
meals, 

The dining area should be supervised 

by certificated personnel during the 

lunch period. 

8. A nutritious lunch, priced as a unit, 
should be featured. 

9. Special dishes provided for teachers 
should not be at the expense of an ade- 
quate lunch for the children, either in 
terms of a higher charge to children, 
or at a reduction of food values. 

10. Whenever possible, there should be a 
food-handler’s course offered to lunch- 
room personnel. In districts where 
there is a full-time local health depart- 
ment, the course may be provided by 
this department. In areas where there 
is no full-time local health department, 
the Bureau of Sanitary Engineering of 
the State Department of Public Health 
should be contacted. 

11. Students who bring their lunches from 
home and students who purchase their 
lunches at school should be permitted 
to eat together. 

12. Adequate time should be allowed for 
the lunch period before recreational 
equipment is released and noon activi- 
ties begin. 

13. In planning for food service facilities, 
administrators should give considera- 
tion to the educational aspects of the 
school lunch program. 

14. Food sales in the school by various 
organizations for fund-raising purposes 
often conflict with the total health pro- 
gram, and such sales should be dis- 
couraged.2 


vo 


~ 


The National School Lunch Program, 
now in its seventh year of operation, 
has done much to improve the nutri- 
tional standards of the lunches served 
in California schools and to stimulate 
the interest of school administrators and 
teachers in the integration of the school 
lunch program into the total educational 
framework. 


2—-Recommendations adopted by the California 
Joint Committee on School Health, March 27, 
0. 
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Evidence Sifted 
In Tarantino Case 


UPERIOR Judge Melvin Cronin 

finally forced James J. Tarantino to 
bring all financial records of Hollywood 
Life magazine into court for inspection 
by CTA Attorney Gardiner Johnson 
after the former commentator risked 
contempt court action by twice pre- 
viously failing to obey the court’s orders 
to produce his financial records. 


Ledgers, bank books, bank state- 
ments, circulation records and adver- 
tising account records of the night life 
gossip magazine published by Taran- 
tino were requested during the pre- 
trial deposition taking procedures. The 
court had ruled that since $75,000 puni- 
tive damages are included in Miss Fern 
Bruner’s suit against Tarantino and 
Station KYA, all questions of the de- 
fendant’s financial operations are per- 
tinent to the case. 


In other testimony, Tarantino has 
denied that he ever called Miss Bruner 
a Communist. He produced the evi- 
dence on which his broadcasts regard- 
ing Miss Bruner were based. This con- 
sisted of two newspaper stories from 
“The Benician” and a letter from Mrs. 
Olivia O’Grady. He also has failed to 
show that he made any effort to verify 
any of this information by checking 
with any local, state, or national au- 
thorities. 


These developments confirm the 
CTA Bay Section Ethics Commission 
report which cleared Miss Bruner of 
the charges Tarantino broadcast more 
than a year ago. Denied the privilege 
of purchasing any more broadcast time 
on station KYA, Tarantino is now off 
the air and apparently has found no 
other station willing to program his 
scandal-reporting commentaries. 


Set originally for trial December 
29, the case is being carried on the 
San Francisco superior court calendar 
pending completion of pre-trial deposi- 
tions. A new date will then be set, 
probably in February. 


NEA ASKS PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
TO APPOINT COMMISSION ON SCHOOLS 


Two recommendations to improve the educa- 
tional standards of the Nation are before General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower as he assumes his duties 
as President of the United States. The two rec- 
ommendations are that he appoint a_ national 
commission to study the needs of the schools and 
that he urge Congress to renew Public Law 815 
which provides for federal aid to school construc- 
tion in defense-congested areas. 





A leading California educator speaks out about our responsibilities in 


The Challenge of Citizenship 


HERE is a great need for strength- 

ening our work in social education 
and the sensibilities. A large bloc of 
people, beneficiaries of the public 
school system, vote NO on issues in- 
volving school finance. Either we failed 
to teach them the meaning of education 
in a democratic society or that teaching 
was quite ineffective. 

Probably we failed to teach them an 
appreciation of education. And do we 
teach them today? Do we have teach- 
ing units on “The teacher and the 
school,” are these units more mature 
as the child matures; and when the 
pupil graduates, does he know that a 
democracy cannot survive without a 
strong educational system? 

It may not imply lack of social sensi- 
tivity, but when a man graduates from 
the public school system, uses skills and 
abilities which it helped him to develop, 
obtains a better-than-average success in 
life, and then turns to bite the hand 
that fed him, we have failed miserably 
in developing his social understanding. 


Why Be Regulated? 


A great many government agencies 
regulate or seek to regulate the social 
and economic life of our people. For 
the past two decades, and with growing 
intensity, these regulations and codes 
have prescribed activities in every eco- 
nomic field. Why? Is it unreasonable 
to presume that every regulation is 
based on a general lack of social con- 
sciousness; that legislation and regula- 
tory codes are compulsions from with- 
out as substitutes for impulsions from 
within, and which are lacking? 


Why does a person who spent twelve 
or thirteen years in a public school, 
perhaps went on to college, have to be 
strait-jacketed in a code which compels 
behavior? I have always felt that the 
school could develop the impelling 
force eventuating in a deeper concern 
for mankind, but we would have to find 
time to educate for social usefulness. 
It is time for all school people to work 
toward a better understanding of so- 
ciety, and the needs of children who 
will go into that society as they mature. 
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By John C. Whinnery 


Progress Needed Here 


Conservation of established values 
does not necessarily imply retention of 
the older formulas. The activities of 
an agrarian economy may be unwhole- 
some, even injurious, to a metropolitan, 
technological economy. Science has 
advanced from alchemy to the cyclo- 
tron. Medicine has forsaken belly- 
thumping technique and has turned to 
the X-ray, sulpha, and penicillin. Who 
says then that education shall not ad- 
vance, but shall remain forever locked 
in the memory of the little red school 
house? We must both conserve and 
progress. 

To see life steadily and to see it 
whole is the business of everyone 
whose work touches on education. At 
a time when human conduct and social 
relationships are of the utmost impor- 
tance, we may not turn aside from the 
ever-growing challenge of social educa- 
tion. Before us lies the opportunity for 
action, for the development of a truly 
great social understanding. Before us, 
too, lies the opportunity for inaction, 
for idleness and irresolution, for drift- 
ing aimlessly toward the twilight zone 
of the ghost town curriculum. 


Training New Citizens 

When nations everywhere are beat- 
ing their plowshares into swords, and 
mobilizing their total productive capac- 
ity for supremacy in the armament race, 
when the ideological forces of the world 
wage a desperate battle for the minds 
and hearts of men, citizenship in our 
democracy takes on a new meaning. 

Toynbee in his recital of history tells 
of nation after nation which has blos- 
somed to full power, deteriorated, and 
passed away. Why is it that so many 
societies have developed on the face of 
the earth, earned status as a nation, 


Mr. Whinnery is superintendent of 
Montebello unified school district. He 
has given the Journal permission to 
publish the above concluding portion 
of “Critical Issues in Education,” a 
principal address he delivered last Oct- 
ober at the Long Beach convention of 
the California Association of School 
Administrators. 


flourished for a time, and then been 
swallowed up by a process of decay 
and degeneration? Why is it that a 
people at the height of their power 
could not sustain that power and finally 
faded into oblivion except as resyp. 
rected here and there by the historian? 

Socrates, if he were here today 
might rephrase his famous syllogism 
and say: (A) All nations pass away jp 
time (B) The United States is a nation 
(C) Therefore, the United States wil] 
pass away in time. Frankly, I’m glad 
that Socrates is not here. 


Nations Do Perish 

The evidence of history cannot be 
denied. Nations do perish. Nations 
are left prostrate, vanquished by the 
armed might of other nations. But na- 
tions fall also because of a vitalized 
citizenry which has lost its purpose in 
life and its faith in itself. We need to 
stop and ponder the lessons of history. 
Have we left things undone? Have all 
of our resources been marshalled as 
effectively as possible to insure for us 
and for our children a happier ending 
than the fate of nations which have 
gone before us? 

Our federal government, supported 
by all the ability of the American peo- 
ple, is engaged in a vast program of 
rearmament to defend _ this _ nation 
against military attack. Our job, yours 
and mine, our most important jo) 
throughout this decade, is to develop 
consciousness of citizenship in a free 


society, and to see that this quality of | 


citizenship is impregnable. It is a large 
order and a challenging task, requiring 
profesisonal skill of the highest order. 

Again we face the problem of know- 
ing and doing. There is a difference. In 
spite of what they know, people tend 
to act as they feel. One could repeat 
the Golden Rule each morning and stil 
be dishonest throughout the day. Whe 
confined to talk and study, our bes 
planned programs on citizenship fail 
produce the qualities we are looking 
for. Such courses produce at best § 
superficial understanding of citizenship 
and fail to produce citizenship 
practice. 
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practices Provided 


There are, in every school, oppor- 
tunities for the practice of citizenship, 
but those having lasting values are open 
to relatively few. Class officers and 
student body officers are cases in point, 
but actually about 99 per cent of those 
elected to office have a substantial un- 
derstanding of citizenship, or they 
would not have been elected. Our 
problem goes somewhat beyond high 
school experiences, however, and deals 
with the basic values of a free society. 
Merely to teach the structure of Ameri- 
can government, or as is done less 
frequently, its interpretation, does not 
in any sense answer the problem. 

When democracy as a form of gov- 
emment is challenged throughout the 
world and American citizens are chal- 
lenged to define their political and 
social ideals, the schools can do no less 
than teach the basic values. We must 
redesign most of the social studies pro- 
gram, leaving out the grace notes and 
emphasizing the deeper chords. We 
must strengthen our democracy by 
deepening the feeling of the individual, 
and we can only deepen feeling by ex- 
ploring the values holding society 
together. 


Emphasis on Values 


These values are familiar to all of us; 
belief in the worth of the individual, 
political freedom, devotion to the gen- 
eral welfare, recognition of equality, 
and faith in the democratic processes. 

In the past the schools have devel- 
oped a sound program of citizenship 
education, sufficient, that is, to the 
needs of the day. American History is 
usually taught in grades 4, 8 and 11, 
and problems of democracy are offered 
in most senior high schools. Citizen- 
ship is an objective of the school and 
likewise an objective of specific courses. 
Local board of education regulations 
generally require the Pledge of Alle- 
giance, the national anthem, symbols 
of democracy displayed in halls and 
classrooms, and periodic observation of 
birthdays and national holidays. School 
men think they are doing well with 
citizenship, and they are right. Good 
work is being done. We cannot rest 
there, however. The entire program 
is too narrow in scope, too limited in 
results, 

The objectives of citizenship educa- 
tion have appeared satisfactory, even 
stimulating, but from the practical 
standpoint of the student they have 
been fuzzy, partially understood, and 
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at best have not been relentlessly pur- 
sued as an essential goal. 


Important Effects 


Von Humboldt said, “What you wish 
to see appear in the life of the nation 
must first be introduced into the 
schools.” It is a pertinent thought, but 
not extravagant. Education reaches or 
can be made to reach all of the chil- 
dren, even all of the adults in the nation. 
Curriculum experiences of today’s chil- 
dren will appear again and again in 
adult life, and will be influential in 
determining the nation’s future. 

While the record of America, the rise 
of the common man, the gains we have 
made on social problems, the fulfilment 
of liberty for the individual, and many 
others, can be stressed in the classroom, 
the program must still be improved. 
Knowledge is not enough. We need 
action. As William F. Russell has said: 
“Men to think effectively must have 
practice in thinking: to act effectively 
they must have practice in action.” The 
school should develop situations which 
provide practice and experience, which 
tie action and knowledge together. 


Revolution Continues 


Many people fail to realize that 
World War II was simply part of a 
world revolution still going on. Wish- 
ful thinking about the good old days 
will not bring them closer. The great 
change, involving science and technol- 
ogy on one hand, and the movement of 
people on the other, permits no return 
to so-called “normal” times. 

We live today in a compressed world, 
a shrinking world, a world of queer 
inventions and strange powers, and for 
us, a world which menaces our nation. 
We forget, at times, that we are the 
last stronghold and champion of all 
who believe in a free society. 

I have heard here and there the naive 
expression, “Well, let’s fight Russia and 
get it over.” 

It isn’t that simple. Even if we fight 
Russia and win, the idea of Communism 
will persist. You can kill men and 
cripple nations, but you cannot destroy 
an idea. The American concept of 
democracy and society will be in con- 
flict with communistic doctrine for 
many years to come. 

Arthur Schlesinger states in The 
Vital Center: “Nineteen hundred looked 
forward to the irresistible expansion of 
freedom, democracy and abundance; 
1950 will look back to totalitarianism, 
to concentration camps, to mass starva- 
tion, to atomic war.” We will all agree. 


Future Alternatives 


What does 1953 offer in the way of 
a future? The American people face 
one of four choices: First, America can 
adopt a philosophy of nationalism and 
try to live ina vacuum. Second, Amer- 
ica can become imperialistic, seek domi- 
nation over other nations, and establish 
a Pax Americana. Third, America can 
unite with other nations in a formal 
World Government. Fourth, and most 
desirable, America can pursue the path- 
way of international cooperation, main- 
taining its integrity and independence, 
but joining with other nations in the 
achievement of peace. The decision 
cannot be postponed indefinitely. The 
final decision will probably be made by 
the generation now enrolled in our ele- 
mentary schools. 

I repeat; the public schools must turn 
their attention to the problem of citi- 
zenship education. As we view and 
review the world, around us, this edu- 
cational mission takes on new signifi- 
cance. 


Spiritual Values 


The development of moral and spir- 
itual values is the responsibility of the 
entire community, and not of the 
schools alone. Satisfactory community 
planning would include in the program 
every social agency having any part in 
the development of children. Except 
for the church, no group should be 
permitted to establish and carry on 
teaching in an area so vitally important 
as the spiritual area. Only the long 
stretch of human experience is adequate 
to evolve or confirm a code of spiritual 
values, and such a code must be sub- 
scribed to by all members of the com- 
munity. 

I am not hinting that schools would 
like to be relieved of responsibility in 
this area; schools have always recog- 
nized that a system of moral and spir- 
itual values is indispensable to group 
living and inter-dependence. 


Informed Intelligence 


The American educational system 
was established on the principle that 
government, based on the consent of 
the governed, can be maintained only 
if its citizens are intelligent, informed, 
and responsive to high ideals. A per- 
son cannot be sensitive to or responsive 
to high ideals unless his conception of 
moral values is both clear and steadfast. 
Therefore, some agency must be re- 
sponsible for systematizing the teach- 
ing of spiritual values. Because of its 

(Continued on Page 30) 





Reader Criticizes Historical References 


Journal Writer Concurs that Educational Credit Is Due Franciscan Fathers 


Johns Harrington’s article “A Struggling 
Education Tree Is Planted In California” 
(December 1952) stimulated Dr. Raymond 
F. Wood, senior librarian of Fresno State 
College, to write a long letter to the editor. 
Portions of his criticism are reproduced 
below, together with extracts from the au- 
thor’s comments. As Mr. Harrington points 
out, magazine historical features must nec- 
essarily be short, which minimizes the 
selection of authorities. The Journal wel- 
comes impersonal objective controversy but 
seeks to present all the facts which will be 
useful to readers.—Editor. 


DR. WOOD: Opposition was not to 
education, but to the secularization of the 
missions. Governor Echeandia proposed the 
establishment of a public school in the place 
of each mission school when the process of 
secularization should be completed. The 
Franciscans were naturally opposed to the 
destruction (secularization) of their mis- 
sions, rightly foreseeing the catastrophic loss 
that this would entail for the poor Indians. 

William Heath Davis writes, “The Mis- 
sion of San Francisco de Asis, usually called 
the Mission Dolores, situated one league 
from the site of Yerba Buena, on the west 
side of the bay of San Francisco, contained 
at this time, August 1833, about 2000 In- 
dains, more or less civilized, well clothed. 
Among them were blacksmiths, shipwrights, 
carpenters, tailors, shoemakers and masons, 
all of whom had learned these trades at the 
Mission, under the superintendence of the 
Padres. They had also learned the Spanish 
language, as a general thing had acquired 
habits of industry, and had become civilized 
and Christianized. Many of them could 
read and write.” (From Seventy-five Years 
in California: San Francisco, 1929, p. 6.) 

I would like to ask just one question. In 
view of the alleged opposition of the Fran- 
ciscan missionaries to education, who was it 
that taught these one-generation-removed 
savages the Spanish language? Who taught 
them to be blacksmiths, shipbuilders, car- 
penters, tailors, shoemakers, and masons? 
Who taught them to read and write? Re- 
member the missionaries were vehemently 
opposed to education! 

Further along in his article, Mr. Harring- 
ton says: “Then through Governor Michel- 
torena’s efforts schools were established in 
the principal towns and a guarantee of $500 
from the territorial funds was promised to 
each school.” 

If the missionaries were so opposed to 
education why did the good Governor select 
Fr. Jose Joaquin Jimeno, formerly President 
of all the Franciscan missions of the South- 
ern District, together with Franciscan mis- 
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sionaries Francisco Jesus Sanchez and Juan 
Moreno, to be the first recipients of the 
annual grant of $500 for their school at 
Santa Inez? (see Hittell, History of Cali- 
fornia, v. 2, page 340, where further refer- 
ences are given to the California Archives.) 

Finally, I note there is no reference to 
the fine work of Governor Figueroa, to 
whom fell the sorry task of trying to salvage 
something from the wholesale robbery that 
was euphemistically called “secularization.” 
Exactly ten years before Micheltorena’s de- 
cree of 1844, Figueroa had noted with dis- 
may that only three pueblos, Monterey, 
Santa Barbara, and Los Angeles, still had 
schools. (This was approximately a year 
after the secularization program had gone 
into effect.) Accordingly he ordered liberal 
salaries to be paid for additional teachers in 
the three places named, as well as for schools 
in Sonoma, Santa Clara, San Jose, San 
Gabriel, San Luis Rey, and San Diego. And 
in November of the same year, 1834, he 
established a tax-supported normal school 
at Mission San Gabriel for the education of 
teachers. 

I have still derived some benefit from 
Mr. Harrington's article. My respect and 
admiration for the Franciscan missionaries 
has been increased. A new luster is added 
to those names which are the glory of 
California history —-Serra, Palou, Lasuen, 
Moraga and the rest. For as they toiled 
with bleeding feet and aching back from 
mission site to mission site, bringing the 
rudiments of civilization and education to a 
race of savages commonly regarded as 
among the most primitive in the whole field 
of anthropology, they labored under a 
double burden. With the true spirit of 


‘ pioneers they contended not only with the 


hot sun, the unmapped and trackless land, 
and the stupidity of their savage charges, 
but also with the terrible burden of knowing 
that they did all this against their better 
judgment. For they were, to a man, “‘ve- 
hemently opposed to education.” 


MR. HARRINGTON: Fortunately, my 
statements are as well documented as are 
Dr. Wood’s comments that they are not. 
Although his references are certainly to be 
respected, Rockwell D. Hunt and J. M. 
Guinn, who are the authorities I used in the 
article, are at least as well known. 

With reference to the two points particu- 
larly questioned by Dr. Wood, I should like 
to quote the following: 

Rockwell D. Hunt and Nellie Van de 
Grift Sanchez in A Short History of Cali- 
fornia (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 
on p. 231 state: “Alvarado and Vallejo both 
complain in their memoirs that the friars 


were bitterly opposed to education for the 
masses, basing their objections on the 
ground that it would only result in discon, 
tent and unruliness, and that book know, 
edge was useless in the lives led by the 
common people. ... At any rate, the Clergy 
carried their opposition so far as to bym 
books of a free-thinking kind which wer 
now and then smuggled in.” 

J. M. Guinn in A History of California 
(Los Angeles: Historic Record Co.) on p. 
236 comments: “Governor Echeandia, , 
man hated by the friars, was an enthusiastic 
supporter of education. He believed in the 
gratuitous and compulscry education of the 
rich and poor. When the friars heard of 
his views, ‘they called upon God to pardon 
the unfortunate ruler unable to comprehend 
how vastly superior a religious education 
was to one merely secular’. (From Bay 
croft’s California Pastoral.) 


And Guinn continues on p. 237: “Even 
had the people been able to read there 
would have been nothing for them except 
religious books. The friars kept vigilant 
watch that no interdicted books wer 
brought into the country. If any wer 
found they were seized and publicly 
burned.” 


Certainly the remarkable contribution of 
the Franciscans to the development of Cali: 
fornia cannot be dimmed no matter whit 
their attitude was toward education as we 
know it today. Certainly they did a remark 
able job in the far-flung and well-known 
program of “vocational education” that was 
initiated at the missions for the California 
Indians. One of the finest experiences ofa 
lifetime was the 600-mile hike I took along 


El Camino Real in 1937 during which each. 


of the missions or mission sites was visited 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Solano at Sonoma north of San Francis 
Bay. 

If the Franciscans are hurt by the com 
ments of Hunt, Sanchez, Guinn, and others 
regarding their attitude toward education for 
the general population, they are not as great 
as I thought they were. 


I regret that my article did not speak of 
the fine work of Governor Figueroa whith 
was mentioned by the critical librarian. As 
I am sure he will understand, magazite 
stories are handicapped by a shortage of 
space. Any reader whose spark of interes 
in the subject has been aroused either by 
the original article or even by this perform 
ance of verbal gladiators will undoubted! 
be pleased to investigate the subject further 
Eleven authoritative books were consulted 
in the article concerned here, which admit 
tedly was only a beginning at best. 
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Charles E. Hamilton to Be 
Secretary of New Commission 


Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
Launched In Expanded CTA Services 


OCUSING special attention on the 
F problems of recruiting, selecting, 
qedentialing, and continuing to educate 
professional personnel for public school 
savice, the California Teachers Asso- 
cation will create a Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Charles E. Hamilton, full- 
time secretary of the Commission, will 
become a CTA staff executive effective 
this month. 

When final decision was reached re- 
garding extension of staff service at the 
State Council meeting in December, it 
was pointed out that the creation of the 
new Commission will be an effective 
expansion of work already started by 
the continuing Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards committee, the 
Ethics commission, legislative activity 
and field service. Much of the work of 
CTA directly and advantageously 
affects professional standards. 


Personnel of the new Commission has 
not yet been announced. It was ex- 
pected that one of the first duties of 
the new secretary will be to assist in 
setting up a working policy for the 
group and in seeking the advice of 
competent authority in the proposed 
field of activity. 


Arthur F. Corey, CTA executive sec- 
retary, in announcing the appointment 
of Charles E. Hamilton, said “The 
California Teachers Association has an 
obligation to provide careful and con- 
tinuous scrutiny of its standards of 
public service. The organized teaching 
profession can do no less than other 
leading professions in American life in 
accepting responsibility for studying 
and strengthening its professional com- 
petence,” 


New Secretary Commended 

“We believe we have secured in Mr. 
Hamilton an energetic and scholarly 
leader in education. We believe he will 
make a significant contribution to the 
teaching profession through his work 
with the Commission and with our 
present CTA staff,” he added. 

Mr. Hamilton, busy setting up his 
office on the fifth floor of the CTA 
building in San Francisco, said, “I am 
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looking forward to this opportunity of 
assisting CTA in the extension of this 
important work in cooperation with 
other agencies and organizations. I am 
sure we will receive valuable support 
in this pioneering effort.” 


Leaving College of Pacific 

Mr. Hamilton leaves the directorship 
of the department of elementary educa- 
tion at College of the Pacific at Stock- 
ton. He came to COP in 1947, serving 
successively as visiting instructor, assist- 
ant professor, associate professor, and 





CHARLES E. HAMILTON 


director. He had served for the pre- 
ceding four years at Chico State sum- 
mer session, where he had received his 
A.B. in 1934. 

A candidate for the Ph.D. degree at 
University of California, Mr. Hamilton 
hopes to complete his doctoral work 
this year. He holds credentials for gen- 
eral elementary, junior high, and sec- 
ondary, as well as school administration 
and special school supervision. 

He has taught at elementary and 
secondary levels in the sciences, start- 
ing at Lodi in 1934. 

Mr. Hamilton, his wife Ella, and 
three children, Clare, 10, Lynn, 6, and 
James, 2, will make their home in the 
Bay area. 


CSF PLANS 


California Scholarship Federation 
members are making special efforts in 
applying this year for the many avail- 
able scholarships, aids, grants, and 
awards offered to high school seniors. 


The deadline for some applications is 
past. Most of them must be processed 
very soon for September admissions. 


As scholarship requirements of the 
majority of institutions include at least 
a B average, CSF people get first 
consideration. 

The annual CSF Seymour Memorial 
Award selection is the great event 
among chapter members. Only a few 
days remain to get applications to the 
committee before deadline. Gordon E. 
Ferrin of Chico High School is this 
year’s committee coordinator. 


Many CSF advisers have established 
special scholarship material bulletin 
boards. They not only inform the local 
chapter members but also encourage 
others whose talents are being neg- 
lected because of lack of incentive for 
goals. 


George W. Josten, CSF adviser, 
Pasadena City College, and vice-presi- 
dent Southern Region CSF, reports 
that Dr. Russell M. Hackler, Assistant 
Director of Admissions, U.S.C., came 
to his chapter’s meeting, December 9, 
to talk about “How to Get Into Col- 
lege and How to Stay There” and to 
show movies on college admissions. 


Representatives of CSTA, advised by 
Mary A. Ball of CTA, are available at 
various colleges of California to meet 
with CSF chapters interested in college 
admissions, especially for teaching 
credential preparation. 


Regarding teaching careers, much 
will be discussed at the regional con- 
ventions of CSF during the spring. 


The Southern Region is to meet on 
the campus of Pasadena City College, 
on Saturday, May 9. The Muir College 
Chapter will be co-host with Pasadena. 


Central Region meets May 2, at Gil- 
roy, with Vice-President Mary B. Taix 
of Hollister directing. 


Northern Region meeting date re- 
mains tentatively either April 18 or 
25 so as not to conflict with the annual 
music festival. The place of meeting is 
Stockton, Mark Aiken of Santa Rosa 
directing. 
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Extra-curricular activities program for 


Frills’ Have Values, Too 


By William Plutte 


Teacher, Portola Junior High School, El Cerrito 


ACK in 1900 a secondary school 
might have had a debating society, 
a musical aggregation and _ possibly 
some form of athletics. These activities 
were sponsored by teachers who had 
keen interest in them, but at best the 
functions were tolerated by other fac- 
ulty members as “time wasting frills.” 
A group of students anxious to form 
a social or service group would have 
been met with barriers of beliefs such 
as “wasteful, unmoral, un-educational.” 
Only the wastrels and ne’er-do-wells in 
school harbored thoughts of such goings 
on; true students hadn’t the time. 
Looking at a high school annual of 
the years 1921 reveals that “extra class 
activities” were limited to football, 


basketball, and intellectual pursuits, 


namely the debating society, the Greek 
study group, the poetry club and a 
daring new organization, the classical 
dancing sorority. That was all, and 
in fact, this high school was rather 
advanced. 


Today schools offer students op- 
portunity to engage in over 200 
different free activities other than 
the two-gross curricula offerings. 
In all but rare cases such programs 
are accepted as parallel to curricula 
in developing the social concepts 
of living among students. 


In some instances the pendulum has 
Swung to the opposite pole and an 
emerging belief has been accepted that 
the “education of the whole child” may 
be accomplished through participation 
in some school free activity. 

The theory that “activities for all” is 
a desirable goal has been misconstrued, 
or misinterpreted, to assume that every 
child MUST be in an activity that will 
enrich his life. 


Forced Participation Discounted 


This situation has resulted in some 
schools utilizing the “activity period” as 
an integral unit of the planned school 
day. What has resulted is each student 
participates in a special activity and 
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each teacher is burdened with a class 
that is not a class but a “free” student 
choice. Obviously somewhere along 
the program a bit of skepticism is war- 
ranted. It is questionable whether 
every student in a school is interested 
in an activity and it is doubtful whether 
every teacher is capable of conducting 
an organization designed to meet stu- 
dents’ special desires. 

Is an activities program a compulsory 
phase of education? Naturally, the 
answer is no. Well, then, how shall we 
get all pupils into activities without for- 
mal assignment? 


The conclusion was simple—it can’t 
be done. That statement shouldn’t be 
considered as a dogmatic assumption 
that such a program is impossible; it 
was felt that a new school could not 
project an all-student extra curriculum 
and still maintain a philosophical pol- 
icy that participation in it would be 
based on social needs and _ pupil 
interests. 


Before undertaking an activities pro- 
gram the philosophy of the faculty 
should determine the type of program. 
Without faculty interest activities pro- 
grams become additional burdens, 
eventually bogging down to paper 
successes. 

A choice has to be made between a 
program developed on the goal of 100 
per cent participation or participation 
through interest. It can be argued that 
the two are compatible; that activities 
should be so varied as to allow a choice 
for every student in school. Again, 
that theory is well based, but ofttimes 
theory is confronted by fact and therein 
lies an eruptive condition referred to as 
chaos. 


Prior to organizing, or theorizing on 
our activities program we examined 
several factors: 


1. Was the program to be co- or 
extra-curricular? These are the two 
major types of free activities; all others 
are merely derivations of one or the 
other. 


The co-curricular program jg ¢9, 
ordinated into the regularly scheduled 
class time day. This may be done 
through a special period, through home 
room, core program, or “deducted” 
class time. 











Extra-curricular activities are those 
scheduled before school, during lunch, 
or after school. 





2. Was the program to be Teally 
“free” in the sense of pupil choice? 





3. How would activities be devel. 
oped—through apriori assumptions o, 
empirical learnings? 






4. Were sufficient faculty membes 
interested? 





5. How would the program be «. 
ordinated? 


By discussing these five primary 
problems, a foundation for our activi. 
ties program was developed. Conconm- 
itant factors will be discussed after we 
study the basic group. 











Co-curricular Activities 






Once committed to a program, we 
were confronted with a rather awesome 
realization — every pupil MUST par. 
ticipate. For no reason may a pupil 
choose not to engage in an activity; it's 
on his program and he has to take part 
in “social living.” Disregarded is the 
fact that the student may be overloaded 
with outside interests. One more or 
ganization is added to his schedule. Of 
course, the good program wisely allows 
a choice of intramurals, or study hall; 
so that takes care of the student who 
has not been properly educated into a 


club. 


To be said in favor of such a pro- 
gram, many students are exposed to 
activities they probably would not er- 
gage in on their own initiative. If the 
activities are properly sponsored, a 
number of students will develop inter- 
ests that would not have been fostered 
through other media. 

























On the debit phase again, you must 
have many teachers sponsor special 
groups. To offer students adequate 
choice of activities a wide variety must 
be organized. In a large school there 
will be some teacher-sponsors appointed 
who will have little interest in thei 
assigned activities. 









Nothing is doomed to failure mote 
certainly than a free activity with a 
unwilling sponsor. 







Unless extensive planning and re 
search has gone into the proposed 
co-curricular program the activity pe 
riod is apt to become another clas 
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od with little realization of its 
objectives. 






gxtra-curricular Activities 





This program is based on the concept 
ihat a pupil is interested in an activity 
and is ready to devote his free time to 

icipation. Though basic factors do 
jot favor such a program—such as 
tansportation—it is predicated on the 
jssumption that pupil interests are truly 










paramount. 

In this program there is a conflict of 
educational philosophy. On one hand 
it may be debated that the pupil in 
need of such social living is apt to be 
disenfranchised since his interests aren't 
moving as to motivate him to spend 
fee time in these functions. 

On the other hand, it may be 
ysumed that top students, those who 
ae in need of more experiences, will 
benefit from such a program. They 
will be unfettered as to choice and will 
be permitted to engage in activities that 
will afford them greater challenges than 
they may encounter in subject-directed 
classes. 
























As briefly noted, both types of pro- 
gams offer advantages and disadvan- 
tages. They should be examined care- 
fully before decisions are made. 









The Program in Practice 






We felt that we had little to gain in 
setting up an “activity period”; it was 
obvious that should such a plan go 
awry there would be little opportunity 
to salvage the shattered remains and 
rebuild. Further, it would be unfair to 
a good program to ask uninterested 
personnel to assume the responsibility 
of developing a successful plan. 

We considered these factors and ar- 
tived at the conclusion that our activi- 
ties program should begin wholly from 
pupils’ interests. Thus, the extra-curri- 
cular phase was deemed best suited to 
our needs, 

Many factors were involved in this 
choice. Since no two schools will arrive 
at the same accumulative data, no set 
policy can be propounded as a sound 
generalization. 




























In fact, the activities program is so 
relatively new most data available is 
theoretical or assumptive, though edu- 
cators agree that social goals are as 
important as intellectual goals. 

At the end of our first year we had 
21 organizations in the developmental 
Process. All were created through 










pupils’ wishes and teacher interest. No 
aculty member was asked to “volun- 





f 
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Parents and Teachers Help Each Other 


A CCPT Feature 


HE Parent-Teacher organization has 

as one of its objectives “To bring 
into closer relation the home and the 
school so that parents and teachers may 
cooperate intelligently in the training 
of the child.” We translate this objec- 
tive into action by working to develop 
between parents and teachers a unity 
of effort and an understanding of com- 
mon goals and problems. Both are 
working toward the successful growth 
and development of the child. Parents 
and teachers, therefore, should do 
everything in their power to help each 
other. 

We know that teachers and admin- 
istrators have given thoughtful con- 
sideration to ways of strengthening 
home-school relationships and have 
devoted much time, thought and effort 
to develop techniques for conducting 
successful parent-teacher conferences. 
Parent-teacher cooperation is a two-way 
street and parents as well as teachers 
have worked to develop techniques that 
will promote effective cooperation be- 
tween the home and the school. 

“Teamwork Does It” is the title of a 
new pamphlet published by the Cali- 


teer” as a sponsor. No groups were 
created arbitrarily or artificially. 

A group of girls (9th grade) felt that 
an organization was needed to further 
their social and service desires. After 
discussing the problems among them- 
selves they began talking to various 
teachers and finally interested one in 
their enthusiastic plans. 

A meeting was called of all ninth 
grade girls who were interested. This 
meeting was called forty minutes before 
the school day began. 

The group assumed responsibility for 
maintaining esthetic features in the 
cafeteria. It has held cake sales to 
raise money for records and is now 
sponsoring a once-a-week sox dance in 
the gym. 

In the short time this organization, 
eventually named the “Hi-Liters” has 
provided a form of endeavor for some 
girls who would have had their talents 
and abilities lost in a program where 
they “had to join” a club. 

We may eventually expand into an 
activities period, but not until it is 
obvious we will be doing more good 
than our elective program now provides. 






fornia Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. It is intended to point up some of 
the ways in which parents and teachers 
may work together for the benefit of 
the child. It is hoped that this material 
will provide a springboard to increased 
interest in this important job of devel- 
oping teamwork between the teacher 
and the parent. 

We believe that some of the sub- 
titles of this pamphlet will arouse the 
interest of both parents and teachers. 
Under the heading of “Get Off to a 
Good Start,” these statements are 
included: 


Create a happy attitude toward school. 
The child will learn more readily if he 
enjoys school. 

Chat with your child before school 
starts. Stress the fact that you are 
interested in what happens at school 
and that you will look forward with 
pleasure to becoming acquainted with 
his teacher. Remind him that you will 
come to school to visit his classroom 
from time to time. 

Children need time to adjust to their 
new adventure in school. 


Classroom Conduct 


“Classroom Etiquette,” another sec- 
tion of the pamphlet, includes these 
pointers: 


Try to arrive during a recess period 
so your entrance will be unobtrusive. 

Don’t expect the teacher to take time 
out during class to discuss the indi- 
vidual child. 

Take a seat in the back of the room. 


“Conferences Can Cure Headaches,” 
another paragraph, suggests reasons for 
seeking a special conference with the 
teacher such as: 


To find out about the child’s prog- 
ress in school; 

To establish a friendly relationship; 

To become acquainted with current 
teaching methods, ete. 


“Conference Tips” follows with these 
suggestions: 


Conferences are important. You may 
wish to initiate and plan them your- 
self. Several conferences well spaced 
will be helpful to you. Don’t wait un- 
til a problem has developed to estab- 
lish a friendly relationship with the 
teacher. 

Make an appointment. Be on time. 
While school is in session, the teacher 
will be occupied with the children, but 


(Continued on Page 19) 





QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Questions of professional significance are often submitted at local association meetings. 
Local secretaries are urged to record such questions and forward them to the Journal. The 
following answers were written by HARRY A. FOSDICK, Field Service representative. 


Q. Is there any agitation toward chang- 
ing the date of June, 1944, before which 
any out-of-state teaching experience is rec- 
ognized for California teachers retirement 
benefits? 

A. Of course there is agitation for 
out-of-state credit on teachers retire- 
ment among teachers who have come 
to California since 1944. However, 
since the State of California pays more 
than half the benefits of the teachers 
retirement system, the legislature has 
shown no inclination to extend these 
benefits to teachers for service rendered 
in another state. 

Some states have provisions similar 
to those in California law which permit 
a teacher to retain membership in the 
retirement system upon leaving the pro- 
fession or the state and draw benefits 
at age 60. Ten years is the minimum 
in California, but a few states give 
partial benefits for even fewer years. 

This would be the best solution avail- 
able now, for it would enable a teacher 
to draw benefits from each state in 
which he had served in proportion to 
the length of time he taught in that 
state. Otherwise a teacher could work 
20 or more years in another state, move 
to California and teach the required 10 
years and have the people of California 
pay the state’s share of benefits for the 
20 years he served the children of the 
other state. 

It is important that anyone encour- 
aging a teacher to move to California 
should point out that possible loss of 
retirement benefits should be weighed 
against the advantages of salary or liv- 
ing conditions before reaching any de- 
cision to change states. 

Q. I taught eight years in Kansas schools. 
How much of this service counts toward 
California retirement? 

A. If you were a member of the 
California Teachers Retirement system 
on or before June 30, 1944, all your 
out-of-state service applies toward Cali- 
fornia retirement if you make contribu- 
tions to the California retirement sys- 
tem as if you had been employed in 
California. 

If you started teaching in California 
after June 30, 1944, none of your Kan- 
sas teaching will count toward Califor- 
nia retirement. 

Q. Our teachers would like to form a 
local association affiliated with CTA and 
NEA, but some of our staff are afraid the 


board opposes anything like a local club. 
What should I do? Nothing? 

A. Similar experiences elsewhere 
indicate that either the fears or the 
opposition—or both—are born of mis- 
understanding. Such timidity is the 
product of great insecurity, real or 
imagined. If it’s real, you need a strong 
local association desperately to work 
toward improvement of conditions. If 
imagined, an association can dispel 
these fears and give members a confi- 
dence that will make them _ better 
teachers. 

Doing nothing certainly is not the 
answer. Local teacher associations have 
a vital professional function to perform 


that will enhance, not destroy, the 
effectiveness of the schools and their 
staff members. A good Association jy 
not a mere self-centered pressure Sroup 
to serve only as a “bargaining agent,” 
though it has that function, too, 

CTA Field Service urges teachers in 
such a community to proceed to form 


ee 


their association, making sure that the | 


statement of purposes in the constity, 
tion are sufficiently broad to make j 
truly professional. Your field repre. 
sentative can help in this process, anj 
perhaps can help interpret your associa. 
tion to your trustees. 

If the board actually resents strongly 
such a group, then some risk may be 
involved in the early stages. It’s hard 
to imagine, however, how working 
under such conditions of fear can be 


so desirable that no one would tak 


that risk. Opposition seldom is as great 
as it seems anyway. 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
CAMPAIGN FOR PROPOSITION NO. 2 
JANUARY 17, 1953 


RECEIPTS 
Bay Section 
Central Section 
Northern Section 


Southern Section 


Received from Sections............... 


Advanced by C.T.A. 
By cash 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Campaigns, Ine. 


Newspaper Advertising (Inc. Prop. No. 24).. 
Magazines and Spl. Publications... 
Billboards and Outdoor Display. .. 
Theatre Slides and Trailers....... 
Street Car Advertising............ 


Radio 
Television 
Television (Prop. No. 24 only) 
Printing 


Pont Card TAMiAG ooc.6 ices sie scecee 


Mimeographing and Publicity Mlg 


Other Direct MiAUW a ...6 ccc sccecves 


Art Work, Cuts and Mats... 


Telephone and Telegraph...... ee ne 


Office Expense 


Rentals, Office and Equipment..... 
Postage, Messenger and Express... 
Personnel: Fees and Salaries...... 


Ce 


Central Coast Section... .............0 


eee eee eee eee ewe eeeee 


North Gonst Section..........00c006s¢ 


ie 6b a ee 26 Se OH ORS BO 


eee teem ewww meee ree erene 


ee 


eee eee wens 


$110,361.72 
43,210.55 
12,719.85 
29,725.43 
7,249.00 
205,849.33 


409,115.88 


petnnew ey $20,000.00 
By payment of expenses included below..... 


5,836.11 25,836.11 $434,951.99 


91,065.39 
12,447.20 
44,427.86 
7,782.00 
4,674.16 
24,880.72 
58,446.15 
7,604.65 
37,692.08 
21,374.36 
2,432.96 
11,116.89 
3,927.00 
2,364.72 
3.931.30 
767.43 
930.12 
35,978.18 


Employer’s Social Security Taxes and 


Unemployment Ins. ............ 


Travel Expense 
Campaigns, Inc.—Fee 
Polls and Surveys 


Precincting 
Special Travel 
Printing Petitions 
Office Expense 
Postage and Biaing. «.... 6.600006 


Total Disbursements 


Balance on Deposit, Crocker First National Bank, 
San Francisco, California........... 


Jorgenson, Bittner & Clark 
Certified Public Accountants 
681 Market Street, San Francisco 5 


CC eee 09608 0620 


ee 


1,076.43 
9,463.78 


SCe eRe eat 20,000.00 


5,045.00 


407,528.38 
14,206.50 
4,130.79 
3,673.08 
2.810.26 
1,359.33 





a he oe 


26,179.96 








433,708.34 


ane 


Campaigns, Inc., 


receipts were acknowledged and deposited promptly, and 
other disbursements were supported by proper vouchers. 


$ 1,243.6 


has filed a sworn statement with the Sect 


tary of State as to the disbursements made by them. All : 
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February 5-7—Fourth Regional Con- 
ference on Conservation of Natural 
Resources; jointly sponsored by State 
Departments of Education, Natural 
Resourcs, Fish and Game and Fresno 
State College. Fresno State College. 


February 5-7 — California Young 
Farmers Association; state convention. 
Pomona. 

February 6, 7—Second Annual Con- 
ference on Good Teaching: co-spon- 
sored by CTA Southern Section, State 
Department of Education and CTA 
affiliated groups. University of South- 
ern California. 


February 7 — California Association 
for Childhood Education, Southern 
Section; regular meeting, hostessed by 
Long Beach branch. Long Beach. 


February 7 — California Elementary 
School Administrators Association, 
Southern Section; joint meeting with 
Los Angeles City Principals. San Fer- 
nando Valley. 


February 7 — Delta Kappa Gamma, 
Region III; regional conference. Mon- 
terey Peninsula College, Monterey. 


February 10-13 — California Recrea- 
tion Commission; 5th annual confer- 
ence. Long Beach. 


February 12-14 — NEA Department 
of Elementary School Principals; an- 
nual meeting. Atlantic City. 


February 12-14 — National School 
Boards Association; annual convention. 


Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 


February 14 — California Business 
Education Association, Central Section; 
regular meeting. Fresno State College. 


February 14 — Representatives of 
Affiliate and Associate Associations; 


regular meeting. CTA Building, San 
Francisco. 


February 14-19 — American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators; national 
convention. Atlantic City. Other meet- 
ings held in conjunction: National 
School Public Relations Association, 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Department of Rural Education, Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association. 

February 21 — CTA State Commit- 
tee on Finance; regular meeting. CTA 
Building, San Francisco. 

February 21-25 — National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
37th annual convention combined with 
annual conference of California Asso- 
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ciation of Secondary School Admin- 
istrators. Hotel Statler, Los Angeles 


February 27 — CTA Board of Direc- 
tors; regular meeting. CTA Building, 
San Francisco. 


February 28-March 1 — CTA State 
Legislative Committee; regular meet- 
ing. CTA Building, San Francisco. 


March 7 — California Mathematics 
Council, Southern Section; spring meet- 
ing. Los Angeles. 


March 7 — California Conservation, 
Bird and Arbor Day. 


March 7, 8 — California Association 
for Childhood Education; annual study 
conference. San Diego. 


March 7-14 — California Conserva- 
tion Week. 


March 11, 12 — California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; state board of 
managers meeting. Los Angeles. 


March 14—CTA Central Section 
Council; regular meeting. Fresno. 


March 14 — CTA Central Coast Sec- 
tion Council; regular meeting. Carmel. 


March 14— CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Los Angeles 


March 18-21 — NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers; Southwestern Re- 
gional Conference. Las Vegas. 


March 20, 21 — California Educa- 
tional Research Association; annual 
spring conference. College of the Pa- 
cific, Stockton. 


March 20, 21 — California Industrial 
Education Association; annual state 
conference. Santa Barbara. 


March 21 — CTA Bay Section Coun- 


cil; regular meeting. Laney Trade 
School, 240 East 10th Street, Oakland. 


March 21 —CTA State Committee 
on International Relations; regular 
meeting. CTA Building, San Francisco. 


March 28 — CTA State Committee 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards; regular meeting. CTA 
Building, San Francisco. 


March 28-30 — California Home 


Economics Association; state conven- 
tion. Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


March 28-31 — California Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation; state conference. Fresno. 


he] DATES for Important Events in February and March 


March 29-31 — California Business 
Education Association; annual state 
conference. Wilton Hotel, Long Beach. 

March 29-April 1 — California Music 
Educators Association; joint meeting 
with Music Educators Associations of 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and Hawaii at 
California-Western Music Educators 
Conference. Tucson, Arizona. 

March 29-April 1 — California Ele- 
mentary School Administrators Associa- 
tion; annual meeting in co-operation 
with annual conference of Elementary 
School Principals and District Superin- 
tendents of Schools. Sacramento. 


April 10-11—Annual meeting State 
Council of Education, Palace Hotel, 


San Francisco. 





PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
(Continued from Page 17) 


she will welcome you and be glad to 

talk with you about your child during 

her free time, etc. 

The section on “Let’s Talk It Over” 
emphasizes the harmful effects of criti- 
cizing the teacher in front of the child. 
An excerpt from the pamphlet on this 
subject follows: 

If your child complains about his 
treatment by a teacher, listen and re- 
serve judgment until all the facts are 
known. Find the basis for his troubles 
by talking with the teacher. Don't 
blame the teacher or the child until 
you get the facts. We can all remem- 
ber when hasty judgments made a lot 
of needless trouble, etc. 

Other topics covered are: Friendli- 
ness Begets Friendliness; Teachers Are 
Specialists; Parents Are Teachers, Too; 
and the last article, The Result and 
Reward. 

Three of these pamphlets are to be 
mailed to each Parent-Teacher associa- 
tion in the state with the suggestion 
that the material be used as the basis 
for a lively panel discussion at a Parent- 
Teacher meeting. A sample dramatic 
skit on the “wrong” and “right” way to 
build teamwork will be included in the 
kit. 

After the initial distribution to the 
associations the pamphlets will be sold 
at cost and may be ordered from the 
State Office of the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


Mrs. C. H. Culbertson 
School Education Chairman 
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AMONG THE PEDA-GEESE 


By Noel Wieal 


Education Reporter, Cleveland Press, Cleveland, Ohio 


HE spectable of a dozen educators 
Tina a layman chained together for 
two years in toil 
startle the American public. 

But it may evoke curiosity, and per- 


common shouldn’t 


haps some sympathy. The turn your 


sympathy takes will depend, of course, 
on whether you are an educator or 
another layman. 

As the odd-man on the book-writing 
team that turned out the 1953 Yearbook 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators, I cannot gracefully sug- 
gest how you should feel toward the 
professionals on the committee. I do 
urge you, however, not to waste any 
sympathy on the lay member. 


No Kid Gloves 

The educators never condescended to 
handle him with chamois gloves, I 
assure you. Nevertheless, in the give- 
and-take discussions at the conference 
table, the man who came in as a stran- 
ger soon found himself accepted as one 
of the boys. 

You might say the writing of “Ameri- 
can School Curriculum” was a sort of 
road-building job. While voluntarily 
manacled to Chairman Lawrence Der- 
thick, and serving in leg-irons with 
other commission members, I took part, 
feebly or boldly as occasion demanded, 
in the survey of the educational terrain 
and in the academic rock-crushing that 
went into the making of the book. 

“American School Curriculum” charts 
a turnpike for the nation’s schools, a 
broad and plainly marked route, which 
most laymen can see and comprehend. 
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The directions are especially clear when 
the educators, for example, recognize 
the ever-growing mountain of knowl- 
edge confronting today’s pupils and 
then proceed to outline the curriculum 
patterns—the core, subject, broad fields 
approach and others—by which the 
mountain can be penetrated. 


Good Guinea Pig 

Whenever discussions at the Chicago 
or Gatlinburg meetings appeared to the 
layman to be disappearing into a tunnel 
of terminology, the professionals were 
utmostly gentle with him— and most 
perceiving. They looked to him as a 
guinea pig listener to test the technical 
jargon which always tries to drum its 
way into such a book. They figured if 
he could grasp what they meant, after 
they had knocked fuzzy pedagese off a 
paragraph, then the paragraph was 
ready to be presented, not only to 
school people, but to parent - teacher 
associations, citizen committees, and 
school taxpayers in general. 

That is why “American School 
Curriculum” should prove to be a 
widely useful book. It is beamed, 
at strategic points, to the citizens 
of the community, whose under- 
standing of what teachers are up 
to, and why, must be increased in 
order to elicit the ever increasing 
support which the schools are ask- 
ing from the public. 

Like the superhighway makers, the 
AASA commission has attempted to 
engineer a project that will accommo- 
date many types of traffic. Those readers 





who journey into the yearbook wil} 
determine for themselves how well the 
authors have succeeded. As a layman 
I find it a pretty good road into the 
educational landscape. 

It contains chapters of particula 
interest to parents of school children, 
and to the childless couple next door. 
The one entitled “How the Home and 
Community Influence Instruction” spells 
out the factors and conditions that go 
to make a child’s education a 24-hoy. 
a-day activity. There is a widespread 
need for non-educators to know, and 
acknowledge, that the child is develop. 
ing and learning somehow, whether he 
is in the classroom, in church, at the 
movies, in the family living room, or 
on his paper route. And to realize that 
teachers, alone, cannot entirely educate 
the child or even determine completely 
what he is to be taught. 
























Questions Answered 

Another chapter, “How Children 
Learn and Grow,” should wisely restrain 
any of us parents who are about to 
stamp down to the school and demand 
why our eight - and -a - half - year - old 
daughter has read only four third-grade 
books while our friend’s son, only eight 
years one month, has been through six 
readers. 

The commission’s four week-end ses- 
sions were long and _ confining, but 
nobody took down with “cabin fever,” 
probably because the meetings were 
seldom tedious. Facts and theories on 
education were forced back and forth 
across the hotel table by the entire 
crew, including our “guide,” 
Frank W. Hubbard, research director 
of the National Education Association, 
and our “timekeeper,” Worth McClure, 
the AASA’s executive secretary. 

The lively debates rubbed 
some of my preconceived notions about 
education and educators, and sharpened 
other notions. For what value it might 
have, I would say: 


Talk Like Folks 
When the professional educator dis- 
cards his graduate school vocabulary, 
he talks just about like other folks on 
street. When the educator says 
“pupils cluster rather closely around the 
mean of distribution,” he simply means 
the average kids do average work in 
school. The professionals are willing to 
forsake such gobbledygook, and proved 
it in the commission meetings. 
“Billboard language,” already being 
used in such school publicity, should 
be employed more often to tell the 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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SAVINGS 


lr YOU are now paying standard, or 
“Board” rates, you would probably 
save about 35 per cent on your auto- 
mobile insurance in the CTA Plan! For 
example, if you live in the city of Los 
Angeles, CTA Plan’s premium for 
minimum coverages necessary to com- 
ply with California’s Financial Respon- 
sibility Act is $47.60. This compares to 
the standard premium of $56—an initial 
saving of 15 per cent. In addition, you 
would receive an estimated year-end 
saving, or dividend, of 25 per cent 
(actual percentage now being paid), 


CTA Members! 
YOU MAY SAVE 35% 
ON CAR INSURANCE 


leaving a net cost of $35.70. Your total 
saving in this case would be 36.25 per 
cent. You would receive the “dividend” 
whether or not you had an accident. 


SERVICE 


As one of the more than 10,000 
members of the CTA Plan, you would 
receive the best available claims serv- 
ice throughout the United States and 
Canada. Local claims service is pro- 
vided in 20 principal California cities. 
(Day and night telephone numbers for 
each claims office are listed in the serv- 
ice card furnished with your policy.) 


The CTA Plan is underwritten by 
California Casualty Indemnity Ex- 
change, one of the nation’s safest com- 
panies, whose resources are over 9 
million dollars. Your policy will be 
standard and non-assessable. 


WHAT TO DO NOW 

Fill in the coupon COMPLETELY 
and send it to either of the addresses 
listed. Within 2 months before the 
expiration of your present policy we 
will mail you 3 suggested plans with 
exact costs applicable to your particu- 
lar car at that time. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE PLAN © 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 2, or 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 35 per cent on car insurance. Please send me 
your suggestions for coverages, with exact costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request 
does not obligate me to become a policyholder —I am free to decide later. 
School 
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CTA 


Spouse's 
Occupation 
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fects cs chabenee eee 
(Fleetline, DeLuxe, Custom, Standard, etc.) 


Is Car Fully Paid For? Yes_..........No............ 


Finance Co.'s 
_...Address: No. and Street 
Collision Losses 


la: Paed Vedat Se Reema Geno sos, 
(If none, write ““NONE”’) 


Other Drivers in Household Under Age of 25 Years Who Do Not Have Separately Insured Cars: 


..Age 


Date of Birth.................. 
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curriculum story. In the fast pace of 
life today, readers on the run expect to 
have their schools interpreted in a flash. 

Unfortunately, the accomplishments 
of the schools in the Three R’s often 
are overshadowed by news of the 
schools’ Three B’s—Buses, Basketball, 
and Beans ‘(for cafeterias). 


Complete Picture 


Parts of “American School Curricu- 
lum” are devoted to suggestions for 
focusing public attention on what hap- 
pens when the child, the teacher, and 
the curriculum come together. If only 
this portion of the 1953 Yearbook lives 
up to its intentions, the book should be 
worthy of your inspection. 


(American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. AMERICAN SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM. Thirty-First Year- 
book. Washington, D. C.: the Associa- 
tion, February 1953. About 576 pages 
including Roster of Members. $5.00.) 


Committee Heads 
Named for Year 


Four new committee chairmen were ap< 
pointed by the state board of directors at 
the meeting held January 10 at Sacramento. 
Appointees for 1953 include: 

Financing Public Education committee, 
Paul Ehret of San Lorenzo; International 
Relations committee, Jane A. Jensen of 
Sacramento; Retirement committee, J. Allen 
Hodges of San Diego; and Salary Schedules 
and Trends committee, George M. Pride oi 
Santa Monica. 

Chairmen who served last year and who 
will continue leadership of state-wide com- 
mittees include: Legislative, Erwin A. Dann 
of Fresno; Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, Myrtle Gustafson of Oak- 
land: and Tenure, Mrs. Genevra Davis of 
Los Angeles. 

Myrtle Gustafson of Oakland was ap- 
pointed chairman of a campaign committee 
to elect Dr. Rex H. Turner president of the 
National Education Association. The board 
voted an appropriation to the campaign 
fund and heard plans to promote the Turner 
candidacy at the NEA convention next 
June. 

Local charters approved by the board 
include: Delta Teachers Association (319), 
Westwood Education Association, Lassen 
county (320), Orangevale Education Asso- 
ciation of Folsom, Sacramento county, 
(321), Larkspur-Corte Madera Teachers 
Association, Marin county (322), and San 
Lorenzo high Alameda _ county 
(323). 

Five department directors of the state 
office made their annual reports to the 
board and a budget for 1953 was adopted. 


school, 
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New Rate Reductions in CTA 
Automobile Insurance Plan 


Effective January 1, all new and re- 
newal CTA automobile insurance poli- 
cies received a reduction in premiums. 

D. K. Safholm, CTA automobile 
insurance plan supervisor, recently an- 
nounced that new rate reductions will 
apply to comprehensive and collision 
coverage premiums. Up to January 1, 
1953, CTA plan members received a 
15 per cent discount, up to $7 maxi- 
mum, from standard rates on their col- 
lision coverage premiums — provided 
they had no accidents. After January 
1 they will continue to receive 15 per 
cent discount but with no maximum 
and regardless of accidents, from stand- 
ard rates on the collision coverage pre- 
mium. CTA plan members will receive 
an additional 15 per cent discount on 
both comprehensive and collision cov- 
erage premiums with a maximum of $7 
applying on the collision coverage pre- 
mium. This second collision discount 
will be dependent on whether the 
assured has an accident involving mate- 
rial damage to his vehicle or property 


Field Conferences 


damage to other vehicles or property, 
The second collision discount is restored 
as soon as an accident-free year has 
elapsed. The new comprehensive pre. 
mium discount is unaffected by claims 
CTA members thus continue to rp. 
ceive further economic benefits py 
being members in the CTA automobile 
insurance plan and, in addition, are 
participating in a “merit rating” plan of 
automobile insurance coverage. 


25 Per Cent Dividend 


CTA plan members will also be glad 
to know that the next dividend officially 
declared by the advisory board of the 
underwriting company, California Cas. 
ualty Indemnity Exchange, will be 25 
per cent. This dividend is applied to 
policies in force during the year 1959 
and expiring in the months of February, 
March and April, 1953. 

The CTA automobile insurance plan 
continues to grow. At the first of the 
year more than 10,000 members were 
enrolled. 


Busy spring season of work meetings scheduled 
by local associations and Sections 


Spring conferences organized and 
conducted by the Field Service division 
of CTA will be held in more than 40 
cities and towns of California during 
February and March, according to cur- 
rent schedules. 

Most of the field conferences are set 
at the request of local associations or 
Section councils. In every case, one or 
more members of the seven-man Field 
Service staff will be present to assist 
with studies of public relations, teacher 
legislation, or professional problems. 

Formerly called “workshops,” these 
local work meetings of teachers and 
association leaders are now generally 
titled “field conferences.” 

Below is the calendar of conferences 
listed at CTA offices early in January. 
This is only a partial list. Details of 
time and place should be checked 
locally. 

February 2-7— Central Section: 
Chowchilla, Fresno, Exeter, Corcoran, 


Shafter, Edwards. 


February 4—Mt. Diablo high school. 

February 5— Turlock, Stanisla:s 
county. 

February 5—Santa Ana junior col- 
lege, Orange county. 

February 10—Bloomington, San Ber- 
nardino county. 

February 16-19—Central Coast: San 
Luis Obispo, Hollister. 

February 18—Santa Maria. 

February 24—-Santa Cruz. 

February 25—Richmond. 

February 26—Salinas. 

March 4—Burbank, North Los An 


geles. 
i 


Monterey Scholarship 

The Monterey City Teachers Ass0- 
ciation has set up a $100 scholarship 
fund to go to a 1953 graduate of Mor- 
terey Peninsula College who wishes to 
further his education in order to ente! 
the teaching profession. M.C.T.A. hopes 
to make this an annual aid to worthy 
prospective teachers. 
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COAL’S ROLE IN CONSERVATION 


A paradise for livestock—this field of alfalfa was ® 
once part of a surface coal mine. Coal producers 

put much care and planning into reclaiming land 

like this after the coal has been removed. 


“34 Pr re 


Surface mines become fields and forests! Not 
all of our coal is mined underground. Nearly one-fourth 
of our output comes from surface mines—veins of coal 
found near the earth’s surface. Such veins are uncov- 
ered by giant power shovels. The coal is removed by 
machines and trucks. Then the land is ready to be 
planted and seeded to create fields and forests. Already, 
the coal industry has reclaimed over 100,000 acres of 
these lands. 


Reclamation is “tailored” to fit soil! The hill- 
sides of “retired” surface mines are often set out to ever- 
green or timber trees. Leveled portions are seeded with 
grasses. Some of the small valleys left by the shovels 
become lakes and ponds. Every step is carefully planned 
to take full advantage of the soil’s characteristics. As a 
result, it has been possible not only to restore, but to 
improve upon nature’s bounty. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DeparTMENT oF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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ae Parks and forests are also by-products of mining. 


This wooded park is another “retired” coal mine 
which has been given new beauty and usefulness. - 


iii nis OCB IN BBN SBE ROR E DRI ETG LO e 


Reclaimed lands richer than ever before! 
Surface mining operations frequently bring up lime 
and other minerals that original top soil lacked. Thus, 
forests now flourish on what was once barren ground. 
Livestock graze on fertile fields that formerly sup- 
ported only the poorest grass. Through the conserva- 
tion program of a progressive coal industry, an ever 
increasing acreage in America is being given new 
beauty and usefulness. 


mesa er eee SS SS SS SS Sees Ss 


“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- 
room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- 
trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy 
learns from the genie the magic of coal. 
For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this 
coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational 
Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE PROGRAM 


THE CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES 


BREWTON LEMON SHARP ABNEY 


EXPANDING LITERARY INTERESTS... .Grade 
EXPLORING LITERARY TRAILS Grade 
LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAS. .Grades 11 or 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL 


LITERATURE Grades 11 or 


Consider These Outstanding Features: 
@ Literary content with high pupil interest 


@ A continuous program for developing and maintaining 
reading skills. 


@ Unique inclusion of American, Canadian, Latin American, 
English and Continental literature in the llth and 12th 
grade books. 
California Representatives: 


Richard McKeon 


Emmett W. Laidlaw 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Glenn E. Crowley ° 


2121 STAUNTON COURT 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


SELLA CTL 


NEW, IMPROVED DESIGN! 


DURABLE ~— strong steel frame, 
reinforced 

SAFE—no tipping, cutting, 
snagging hazards 
COMFORTABLE — extra-wide, 
extra-deep seats and backs 
OAs Tit. a remo Ib 
quickly, compactly 

RUBBER SHOES— long-life, 
replaceabie 

3 SEAT STYLES—formed piy- 
wood with durable lacquer finish; 
formed steel, baked beige- 
enameled; or imitation leather 
upholstered, choice of 5 colors. , 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


eM ee A Re ee tee ee ee a ae Oa OPN at Samm cae eras de © es 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


701 BAYSHORE BLVD., SAN FRANCISCO 24 
6900 AVALON BLVD., LOS ANGELES 3 





What Do Teachers 


OWE 


Their Profession? 
By Jack C. Goodwin 


ie every group the individual membe, 
may expect to derive certain beng. 
fits and be charged with certain respon. 
sibilities. This is the democratic Way, 
How does this apply to us who are 
members of a professional group—the 
public teachers of our country? 

We are all well acquainted with the 
benefits of belonging to the teaching 
profession. Let us here deal with oy 
obligations. 


Be Proud 


One should first of all expect that a 
teacher be proud of his occupation, 
Too often we hear teachers discourag- 
ing young people from entering teacher 
training. This is done in a “blanket” 
fashion, without effort to determine 
whether or not the individual might 
become a good teacher. 

There is no place in the profession 
for people who feel sorry for them. 
selves, and express an “I’m just a 
teacher” attitude. People tend to think 
of us as we think of ourselves. The 
need for improvement in teacher’s sal- 
aries and working conditions is real, but 
the constant “gripey” attitude of many 
teachers does more harm than good to 
the profession. Our NEA and CTA 
have set a good example in their way 
of presenting school problems to the 
public. Let us do so individually also. 
If we are to be considered a true pro- 
fession, we must act the part. 

Only the doctor and minister can 
possibly be considered more important 
than the teacher to the welfare of our 
people. Our public schools reach every 
segment of our population, and we 
should be exceedingly proud of the job 
we are doing in training the citizens o 
our great nation. 


Be Diligent 

We should do our best in every job 
we. tackle in life—we should not join 
an organization or group unless we ale 
prepared to carry our share of the load 

As teachers we must be especially 
diligent. The stakes, in terms of the 
welfare of our children, are high, and 
there is no place in the classroom fot 
teachers who do not like their work 
who teach for “pin-money,” or wh 
consider themselves on an hourly wage 
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pasis. Being a teacher is a twenty-four- 
hour job every day of the year. 

To be a good teacher is a difficult 
task which requires good health, above- 
average intelligence, special native apti- 
tudes in dealing with children, a great 
dfort, and special training, training 
which is never ended. Those who attain 
the status of “good teacher” should be 
proud of their record. 


Be United 
Teachers must “stick together” and 
provide a united front. Our professional 

cgaizations should receive our 100 

per cent backing, as they are that 

united front in the eyes of the public. 

On the local level we also need 
this unity. Our schools and individual 
teachers are often criticized by the lay- 
man. When this is done in the presence 
of a teacher, it is a good opportunity 
for that teacher to put in some good 
words for the teacher, school or educa- 
tional policy being criticized. 

All too often teachers are openly 
critical of other teachers. Sometimes 
this comes about as a result of profes- 
sional jealousy —teachers striving to 
excel each other in a competitive man- 
ner. Naturally, we must all try to do 
our best, but we must be willing to 
cooperate, share with each other, and 
work together for the betterment of our 
schools. 

We must be very careful in what we 
say—keep in mind always that teachers 
are the roving ambassadors of public 
education and everything said reflects 
on the profession as a whole. 


Be a Good American 


Children example, and 
teachers are second only to parents in 
setting an example for children. Teach- 
ers are idolized and copied by children, 
and thus their conduct in the 
community, school 


learn by 


daily 
not only during 
hours, is of utmost importance. 

All of us teach the democratic ideals 
in the classroom—participation in civic 
affairs, cooperation with our neighbors, 
faimess in our dealings with others, 
commonly accepted moral and spiritual] 
values, ete. It is even more vital that 
we live these ideals. 

Teacher participation in community 
activities also sets a good example for 
adults. The leadership of teachers can 
easily set the tone of life of the whole 
Community. We should be more than 
just a good influence — good teachers 
make a good school, and a good school 
means a good community. 
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YOU LIVE BETTER because of 


RAILROAD FREIGHT CARS! 





You may never ship or receive any freight by railroad, but just the same you and all 
other Americans practically live out of freight cars. Yes, almost everything you use in 
your daily life — almost everything American industry needs in materials and machinery 
—is carried at some time in a freight car. Most familiar is the general-service boxcar. It 
carries thousands of items for home and factory. 


But there are many special cars hee par- 
ticular purposes. Tank cars, for example, 
are used for liquid shipments. Some carry 
gasoline and road oils. Others carry vege- 
table oils for soaps and salad dressings. 
Still others, lined with corrosion-resisting 
materials, carry acids and chemicals for 
industry. Lined with glass, they carry milk. 






















An “open top” car hauls coal, ore, stone, 
sand, steel and other heavy products. One 
type, the “hopper,” drops its load out 
through the bottom. Another type, the 
“gondola,” is often emptied by a car- 
dumping machine, as shown above. This 
machine picks up a car, turns it, pours out 
the load and sets the car back on the track 
—all in a minute or two. 












And you couldn’t live as well as you do 
without insulated refrigerator cars. They 
carry much of the food you eat: fresh fruits 
and “vegetables, meats and other packing- 
house products, butter and other dairy 
products. In summer, they are kept cold 
with ice or by mechanical refrigeration. In 
winter they are kept warm with heaters. 












This is a flat car. Sema have dewnetons 
in the center so that they can carry extra- 
high loads. Others are des igned to carry 
extra- heavy loads — huge pieces of indus- 
trial machinery, great pieces of military 
armament. Still others are coupled _to- 
gether to carry extra-long loads like this 
huge 250-ton “bubble tower” shipped to 
an oil refinery. 


So, you see, it takes all kinds of cars to enable the nation’s railroads 
to carry anything, anywhere, at any time —for you and all America. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 


railroads and the country they serve will be 


mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 4. 





“wr 

=z. You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 


25 





Hore are two booklete 
on menstruation to help 


pre-teen and alder girls 


oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 


“Very Personally Yours” has become an accepted help 
on menstruation for girls in junior and senior high 
schools. Millions have read it. It has been widely praised 
everywhere by educators, nurses, parent and church 
groups for its scientific accuracy, good taste, clarity. 
Now the same authorities who produced “Very Per- 
sonally Yours” offer “You're A Young Lady Now” 
especially written for girls 9 to 12. It gives the young 


C Mery —frsonallf 
TS CN fore 


Famous! ‘‘Very Personally 
Yours” for older girls 


New! ‘‘You’re A Young Lady 
Now”’ for girls 9 to 12 


girl a correct point of view, eliminates the shock of 
the unknown, and prepares her to care for herself. It is 
written at her language level and discusses only subjects 
of interest to her. 

These booklets are best used as a part of the inte. 
grated program of menstrual education (see below) 
which includes the famous film, “The Story of Menstru- 
ation” by Walt Disney Productions. 


FREE! CLIP— MAIL BACK TODAY 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTs Co., 
Educational Dept., ST-23 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 

Please send me free (except for postage) your 16 
mm. sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks)_______---_-- 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks)_.____.------ 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks)_._--_.------ 

Also send the following: 
For girls 9-12 
copies YOU’RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 
For older girls a 
copies VERY PERSONALLY YOURS 


(_] Teaching Guide 


Name_.- 
Organization 


Street ____ 


State_-_. 


*T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


More than ten million students have learned 
from this complete, integrated menstruation program 


Most major school systems take advantage each year of this complete 
program on menstruation. You'll find the film, booklets, charts, and 
guides well integrated to give your students a sound knowledge of 
this important subject. Not only teachers, but thousands of nurses, 
parents, and students request that it be a regular part of the school 
curriculum. The entire program, or any part of it, is available without 
charge on request... with the compliments of Kotex.* Just fill out 
and mail the coupon at left. 


10-Minute All-Color Film . . . “The Story of 
Menstruation,” produced by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, is acclaimed across the nation by educators, 
health authorities, parent and church groups. Here 
the once “taboo” subject is approached in a calm, 
straightforward manner. Complete with sound 
16 mm., full color. Free, except for postage, 00 
short-term loan. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart. Hundreds 
of teachers aided in developing the Guide. It i 
flexible, can be adapted to any teaching condition. 
The large color chart on menstrual physiology 
designed for supplementary classroom lectures. 
Menstruation is detailed in easy-to-follow diagrams. 
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foreign Letters 


international Correspondence 
Aids Understanding 


Correspondence among students of 
diferent countries gives the student 
4 closer understanding of the rest of 
the world, and a better knowledge of 
existing problems between countries. 
t helps in the learning of a foreign 
language, and, if used judiciously, can 
make the class more interesting and stu- 
dents more alive to the reality of that 
which they are studying. 

Many new countries in Asia and 
Africa have become interested in an 
exchange of thoughts through corre- 
spondence. It is time we readjust our 
conception of the world according to 
changes in international background. 
Therefore, an exchange of thoughts be- 
tween their students and ours cannot 
but help in the building up of an 
adequate background for a better un- 
derstanding of world affairs among the 
younger generation. 

Some teachers who have encouraged 
this activity among their students have 
been disappointed because the results 
have not always been completely satis- 
factory. They should take into con- 
sideration the following facts: 

1) Requests for correspondents come 
from here and abroad. The former are 
mostly from girls of junior and senior 
high school ages. The latter, from boys 
somewhat older. In some instances the 
boys want girls, and vice-versa. Some 
teachers do not approve of mixed cor- 
respondence, and it is not always ad- 
visable. To adjust that is no small 
problem. 


2) Students sometimes write ad- 
dresses illegibly. They forget to put 
the name of the country and a return 
address on the envelope, and the letter 
disappears in “lost mail.” 

3) The contents of their letters often 
do not interest the recipient, who leaves 
them unanswered. 


4) Occasionally, centers close and our 
lists are either returned or discarded. 
In the former case, we send them to 
another center, which causes a delay. 
In the latter case, there is no way of 
checking, 

These are only a few of the prob- 
lems connected with coordinating a suc- 
cessful correspondence. Most teachers 
understand this. The very small fee of 
ten cents per name does not cover the 
expenses, and the Center could not 
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SUPREME COURT RULES 
OUT OKLAHOMA OATH 


December 15, the United States 
Supreme Court, in an 8-0 decision 
(Justice Jackson not participating) ruled 
that Oklahoma’s loyalty oath law did 
not provide adequate safeguards for 
innocent persons. In pronouncing the 
Oklahoma oath law unconstitutional, 
the Court struck forcefully at the grow- 
ing acceptance of the philosophy of 
guilt by association. 

Justice Frankfurter, in concurring 
with the majority opinion, said: 

“, .. in view of the nature of the teach- 
er’s relation to the effective exercise of the 
rights which are safeguarded by the Bill of 
Rights and by the Fourteenth Amendment, 
inhibition of freedom of thought, and of 
action upon thought, in the case of teachers 
brings the safeguards of those amendments 
vividly into operation. 

“Such unwarranted inhibition upon the 
free spirit of teachers affects not only those 
who, like the appellants, are immediately 
before the court. It has an unmistakable 
tendency to chill that free play of the spirit 
which all teachers ought especially to cul- 
tivate and practice; it makes for caution 
and timidity in their associations by poten- 
tial teachers. . . .” 

“Teachers must fulfill their function by 
precept and practice, by the very atmos- 
phere which they generate; they must be 
exemplars of open-mindedness and free 
inquiry. They cannot carry out their great 
and noble task if the conditions for the 
practice of a responsible and critical mind 
are denied to them.” 


MEXICO AT EASTER 
Osgood H. Hilton, Jr., 1507 Illinois 


Street, Vallejo, is arranging an air cruise, 
March 28- April 5, to Mexico at Easter- 
time. Mr. Hilton, instructor at Vallejo 
Junior College, assisted by his wife, again 
will conduct this trip from the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area; the 5th annual all-expense 
air cruise (a Student Travel Overseas Pro- 
gram) designed primarily for teachers and 
students; price $340. For details write at 
once to Mr. Hilton. 


function were it not that the work is 
entirely voluntary. 


The Student Forum on International 
Relations in San Francisco handles this 
exchange of correspondence. It is a 
member of the Federation Interna- 
tionale des Organizations de Corre- 
spondence et d’Exchange Scolaire 
(FIOCES), which is officially recognized 
in the United States. 


ALICE WILSON, Director 
Vice-president of FIOCES 
P. O. Box 733, San Francisco 





RCA VICTOR 


Educational 
Record Catalog 


Here’s a functional and easy-to-use 
record catalog, listing over 1000 selec- 
tions, and designed with the classroom 
teacher specifically in mind. It com- 
prises a wealth of material for cur- 
ricular use in music, social studies, 
language, arts and other studies, and 
is carefully organized for convenient 
reference and abundant information. 


90 PAGES 
More than 1000 listings 
of all speeds 


Edueational Reeords 
of all types — 


Rhythms, Listening, and Singing 
Programs 


Folk Dances 
Language Courses 


Rep SEAL REcorDS 
CHOSEN FROM 
*“Music AMERICA Loves BEsT” 


Annotated for easy selection and 
effective correlation with music and 
other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’S ReEcorps From 
TuHE “LITTLE NIPPER” SERIES 


A selected list, graded for appro- 
priate utilization of song and story. 


Complete price information 


Price 10 cents 


Send for your copy today 


ee ee ee 1 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Rea) 


Dept. 133MA, 

Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Victor Edu- 
nclosed is 10 cents 


Camden, New Jersey 


Mail me a copy of the ne 
cational Record Catalog. 
to cover cost and mailing. 
Name. 

Add 


City 





For use with the state-adopted 


Language for Daily Use 


By Mildred A. Dawson and others 


For better learning, easier teaching. Also available by the 
same authors are textbooks for grade three and other materials 


listed below. 


ROUND THE SCHOOL 
YEAR 
Builds needed oral and written 


skills. Ease of reading, simple vo- 
cabulary. For second year. 


LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS 


A practical program of re-teaching, 
enrichment, and practice. For 


grades 3-8. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING IN 
GRADES 1 AND 2 


A complete yet brief course in the 
teaching of language in the first 
two grades. 


TEACHING LANGUAGE 
IN THE GRADES 


The why and how of effective 
language instruction in today’s ele- 
mentary school. 


World Book Company 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 5 





MONTERREY TEC 


Member Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
Member Association of Texas Colleges 
THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
DISTINCTION 


July 11 to August 22, 1953 


Intensive Spanish and English, History, Litera- 
ture, Philosophy, Sociology, Government and 
Law, Geography and Geopolitics, Folklore, 
Arts and Crafts, Special Workshops. 
INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 
OLYMPIC SWIMMING POOL 
MODERN PLANT IN BEAUTIFUL LOCATION 
SURROUNDED BY MOUNTAINS 


Write for full information: 
INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTERREY 


Escuela de Verano 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico 


Donald B. Jones, Manager 


Guadalajara Summer School 


A bilingual summer school sponsored by Uni- 
versity of Guadalajara in co-operation with 
Stanford University faculty members will be 
held in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 28-Aug. 8, 
1953. Offerings include art, folklore, history, 
language, and literature courses. $225 covers 
six-weeks tuition, board and room. 


Write 
Prof. Juan B. Rael 
Box K 
Stanford University, Calif. 





““ON-THE-JOB”’ LIABILITY INSURANCE 
$50,000 Coverage — $7 Three-Year Premium 


Any California teacher may apply for this broad coverage by mailing the 


following to either: 


CTA (Bay Section), 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, California, or CTA 
(Southern Section) , 612 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 17, California. 


NAME 


Residence Address..................000: 


Position and School 


CTA Membership Number 


Rr area ocd te pubis ce tsateinn a 


Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, INC., for: 


$2.80 for 1 year 





‘““CHOOSE UP SIDES?” 
(Continued from Page 5) 


what consequences? Are we dictating 
what is good for the child or Serving 
him? 


Will “Molly-Coddling” Help? 

How can the consummation of thi 
pseudo-situation possibly prepare a sty. 
dent to function resourcefully whe, 
eventually he must run the gantlet of 
group opinion, adversity, and finally 
merit the position he holds? Too many 
parents and educators are championing 
a program that “molly-coddles” ang 
permits the child to think the “wor 
is his oyster.” Placing the child on the 
team does not build character or py. 
pose. The boy called “sissy,” merited 
or not, cannot theorize his way int 
gaining the respect of his playmates, 
There must be positive action and ad. 
justment of his part. 

No wonder a child finds himself ina 
world of uncertain values. Imagine if 
he were reared in a home based op 
Grandpa’s philosophy which developed 
such backbone as we have today with 
truisms such as “The law of struggle is 
the essence of life;” “There’s value in 
every experience;” “His word is his 
bond;” “Excellence should be fostered,” 
and “If you get a spanking at school, 
you'll get a worse one when you get 
home.” He would indeed be con 
founded while trying to adjust this 
homespun philosophy to the one sub 
scribed to here. 

Great masses of our children ar 
through with education when they 
reach the age of sixteen. Take away 
this program and you have eliminated 
for this group the opportunity for sel 
satisfaction through the most naturd 
and motivating opportunity for com 
structive attitudes available to edv 
cation. 


Competition Is Citizenship 


From the crucible of competitive 


and 
sports with its emotional stresses a0‘ | 


demand for maximum effort, can be 
molded the character and_physicd 
habits of enduring value for a strong 
nation. It must be remembered that the 
1.Q. does not measure moral or phys 
cal courage. To what avail intelligent 
without these attributes? Athletics call 
for the greatest effort the individual ca 
make; otherwise, it is not accepted 
This is a lesson for adult life ahead 
There is too little relationship betwee 
education and life situations as it # 
The development of character is ® 
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ae acting of tin 8 Re Final Tally on Proposition 2 


5 ae ; ‘ 
) Any malediction that is proclaimed 


dictating against an “all-out” sports program The people of California voted 2,996,392 to 1,582,807 in favor of Proposition 

t serving | should be directed toward the trend of 2 at the general election of November 4, according to a final announcement 
got insisting that our students and ath- recently published by the Secretary of State. Every county except two approved 
etes must accept the responsibilities of the initiative constitutional amendment on public school funds which increases 
adhering to the standards of eligibility, state support to $180 per a.d.a. 
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magine if} yelop programs tempered to the average honor and respect to an individual has a 
based on | ambition or effort are prevalent. If the been extensively altered since Alexan- Stanislows 
. . . . . u er 
leveloped } common effort is not for everyone to der Hamilton in his duel with Aaron Tehama 
* ; e - P rinity . 
day with improve, how can we progress? Com- Burr shot into the air. Does it have to Tulare . 
truggleis } promise with any other viewpoint and become so decadent that we can’t per-  uglumne 
Value in} we at best can only stand still. To mita boy to earn the right to be chosen? Yolo. - 
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HOLDEN COVERS are keyed to meet the demands of 
budget-conscious school administrators. 


They are made of specially designed papers to withstand abrasion and 
weather conditions—wear resistant, waterproof and weatherproof— 


m petitive 
) 
esses aiid 


nl The designs on the Covers are both educational and eye appealing— 
He They actually do make textbooks last up to 3 years longer. 
aa They keep books clean and sanitary 
a They are attractive as well as practical 
se Samples free 
ahead 
vn HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ter is 8 
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AGRICULTURE AND FARM LIFE is 
intended for a general introductory agricul- 
ture course for junior high school and is 
also suitable for general orientation courses 
in agriculture at the 8th and 9th grade 
levels. The text emphasizes the advantages 
of living on a farm, the elementary prin- 
ciples of farming and the modern practices 
essential to successful farm operation. This 
second revised edition includes recent devei- 
opments in the science of farming, including 
scientific discoveries and industrial changes 
and 1950 census figures. By Phillips, Cocke- 
fair, Graham; illustrated, 525 pages; $2.96; 
The Macmillan Company, 350 Mission 
Street, San Francisco 5. 


THE CHALLENGE 
OF CITIZENSHIP 
(Continued from Page 13) 


significant function, and because it 
opens its doors to all children, the pub- 
lic school has attempted to supplement 
the work of church and community in 
this area. Just as America is the melt- 
ing pot of the world, the public school 
is the melting pot of America, and in 
the crucible of the public school reli- 
gious codes of all denominations simmer 
down to a recognized, community-wide 
group of spiritual values. This is the 


Enjoy a wonderful vacation at moderate cost! 
Only $302.40 round trip from California. 


A vacation in Hawaii costs less than many Mainland vacations and 
flying United, you can be there in a few hours! 


You relax in the luxurious comfort of one of United’s Mainliner 
Stratocruiser flights from San Francisco or Los Angeles. Enjoy delicious 
meals and refreshments aloft, and “Service in the Mainliner Manner” 
at no extra cost. 


HAWAIIAN AIR VACATIONS, lasting from 10 to 23 days, and includ- 
ing round-trip transportation, hotel accommodations and sight-seeing, 
are available at surprisingly low prices. 


OR COMBINE BUSINESS AND PLEASURE by enrolling for summer 
study at the University of Hawaii. Low tuition, graduate courses fully 
accredited. Write to Director of Summer Session, University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu, T. H. 
YOUR WORLD TRAVEL HEADQUARTERS is the nearest United 


office! Full information, reservations and ticketing service to U.S. cities 
and colleges, or to anywhere in the world is yours for the asking! 


Write for free air vacation folders. 


United air LINES 


COMPARE THE FARE AND YOU'LL GO BY AIR 


Los Angeles: Sixth and Olive Sts. Phone MAdison 6-6311. San Francisco: 400 Post St. 
Phone YUkon 6-0818. Or see an authorized travel agent. 


great contribution of the school; since 
we live in a society where the individual 
is supreme, all persons must be judged 
by the same moral standards. No fae. 
tor of creed, color or race enters into 
the judgment. 


However, there is great need for the 
school to speed up its work in the are, 
of moral and spiritual values. We tal, 
about the condensed world in which We 
live, the rapidity of travel, and jt, 
true. In 1492 the Santa Maria required 
70 days to cross the Atlantic; in 1949 
the B-50 Bomber, Lady Luck II, flew 
around the world in 94 hours. Speed, 
yes; but not one of the new forms of 
transportation has brought people close, 
together as people. The development 
of atomic power, the greatest inyep. 
tion of mankind, has so far done noth. 


ing but kill. 


The people of the world, even ji 
America, avoid opportunities to know 
other nations. We are waddling in the 
mire of a new illiteracy, an illiteracy of 
those who read and write, but who are 
unable to appraise the times they live 
in and seemingly unable to identify the 
forces with which they must contend, 


We Must Inspire 


Somehow we must learn that there 
are things of the spirit, greater than 
the material, and somehow as we teach 
youngsters the concepts of spiritual 
values, we must make them understand 
that the lasting values of life are not 
material. 


Whatever uncertainties there may be, 
of one fact we can be sure: The present 
generation and those that follow wil 
have to be citizens of the human com 
munity. They will have to understand 
the people of many countries and the 
ambitions and the ideals of those cou- 
tries. They will need special knowledge 
for this, knowledge based on under 
standing of spiritual values and from 
which springs an awareness of human 
values. 


One of our responsibilities in educe- 
tion is to create and safeguard the 
curriculum and climate by which thes 
values can be developed. The Scrip 
tures tell us that “As a man thinketh i 
his heart, so is he.” What a man think 
eth in his heart today is the result 
all the experiences of his yesterdays 
Our job, yours and mine, is to make 
sure that the thinking in the hearts 
right. 
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industrial Educators 


Convention March 20-21 
At Santa Barbara 


Convention committees are working 
overtime to prepare a bang-up program 
to present for industrial educators at 
santa Barbara, March 20-21 when the 
California Industrial Education Associa- 
tion holds its annual state convention. 

Kermit Seefeld, convention chairman, 
reports that a program is shaping up 
which will be of genuine value pro- 
fessionally, and in practical terms, to 
those concerned with the improvement 
of industrial education. 


“Teaching Techniques” Theme 


Registration will open the conven- 
tion Friday morning, to be followed by 
a general meeting featuring an out- 
standing speaker. 

The afternoon will be devoted to a 
microwave exhibition, teaching demon- 
sation and commercial exhibits. An 
executive meeting is scheduled for Fri- 
day evening. 

Highlight of the convention will be 
aseries of teaching demonstrations on 
Saturday morning, followed by a lunch- 
eon on the college campus. Theme of 
the program will be “Teaching Tech- 
niques.” The afternoon will be devoted 
to school and commercial exhibits and 
demonstrations. 

The general session, featuring an out- 
standing speaker and ship’s program 
will follow a steak barbecue in the 
evening. 

A garden tour, visits to points of in- 


Educational TV 


The December conference on educa- 
tional television called by Governor 
Warren created state-wide discussion 
and many newspaper headlines. The 
governor promised at the conclusion of 
the conference that he would appoint 
a commission composed of educators, 
communication personnel, and lay citi- 
zens to study the application of TV to 
educational policy. 

Typical comment was expressed by 
Mrs. Eleanor K. Bandy, Yolo county 
superintendent of schools, in an edi- 
torial of her January superintendent's 
bulletin. A portion is reproduced here: 

“The potentials of this powerful 
medium of communication demand new 
thinking—a willingness to change tradi- 
tional patterns of educational thought 
80 often circumscribed by the four walls 
of a classroom.” 
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terest and a fashion show and luncheon 
are being planned especially for the 
ladies during the two-day conclave. 


School Exhibits 


To implement the theme of “Teach- 
ing Techniques,” many school exhibits 
are planned. Paul Scherer is committee 
chairman for this phase of the conven- 
tion and urges teachers to review their 
work and select their most effective 


teaching techniques to present at the 
meeting. 


A number of worthwhile prizes will 
be presented to those making contri- 
butions to this portion of the program. 


Materials, methods, teaching aids, 
or questions concerning school exhibits 
should be addressed to Dr. Paul Scher- 
er, Santa Barbara College, 755 Cliff 


Drive, Santa Barbara, California. 


New Horizons in Teaching 
Hoping/Ahis will be interesting 


and hetpful to you 


& &@ £& 
Ay é 





Novel Way to Présent//,/ 


By means of amusing Vegetable and Fruit Portraits 
it is possible to drive home serious lesson on balanced diets. 


These vegetable and fruit 
portraits illustrate so obviously 
what not to stress, they actu- 
ally instill a not soon forgotten 
positive lesson. They offersim- 
ple, new interest-catching way 
to present nutrition program. 


You or your class could work 
out the suggestions here. A 
little talk or verse should ac- 
company each portrait. Per- 


in supplying necessary vege- 
tables, fresh or frozen. It 
might help you to know tooth- 
picks, nails, and tape aid in 


putting these together, 


With corn, potatoes and ¢ 
spaghetti,sTARCHY PETE, 
above, is vitamin cheat. MRS. 
VAN ToP has parsley hair, cab- 
bage face, carrot nose and 
slices of radishes for mouth. 
MR. Moss has whole potatoes 


MRS, VAN TOP 
is a Vitamin Flop 
She regards salads 
the be-all and end- 
all of a good diet. 
haps your grocer might help Ai 


MR. MOSS 
is own food boss 


He thinks potatoes 
and meat a diet 
sufficient for him. 


for arms, shredded potato hair 
and moustache (cardboard is 
painted to look like steak and 
chops). 


Other ideas are: MRS. PEELER 
is a Vitamin Stealer: she pares 
the way to vitamin deficiency. 
Use apple peelings for hair, 
potato peelings for face, car- 
rot peelings for nose and so 
on. Then, FADDIST PEARL is 
a Salad Girl; she thinks salads 
are the only important thing. 
Her face can be one-half of 
grapefruit, banana neck, cress 
necklace, lettuce blouse. 


MRS. BOILER is a Vitamin 

Spoiler; she cooks away 

or pours down the sink 
all the vitamins. You might 
use a strainer for face, carrot 
top hair, slice of turnip for 
nose, tomatoes for mouth and 
carrot for eyes. 


These Food Portraits and their lessons were originated by ABBOTT LABORATORIES, 


ALWAYS A WELCOME, DELICIOUS TREAT IS WHOLESOME 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. Its refreshing flavor and 
pleasant chewing give you a little lift. Just try it. 





Among our many valuable free 
art-teaching aids are— 


Educational Films 


Four Color-Sound 16 mm films 
are loaned free to schools. A 
new film, ‘‘Art Points the Way,” 
has just been released. 


For information about this and other 
services, write Dept. ST 


Ginney & Smitn Zo. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 
Victor R. Watson, Dist. Mar. 
Charles J. Ahern . B. W. Ansell 


STUDY TOUR to EUROPE 


England—Scotland—France—Italy—Switzerland—Austria 
Germany—Belgium—Holland—Denmark—Sweden 


65 DAYS 
End of June to early September 
$1150 (or tess) 


@ Expenses, air round-trip included @ 
Sponsored by 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE, Los Angeles 
5 College Credits (optional) 
Write for details: 


Dr. K. Bergel, Tour Leader, Chapman College 
766 North Vermont, Los Angeles 29 





HOW WE ORGANIZE TO DO BUSI- 
NESS IN AMERICA. To develop better 
understanding of American business and 
how it operates, the Department of Rural 
Education, NEA, and the American Insti- 
tute of Cooperation have worked for the 
past two years on developing a practical 
“picture” book for high school students. 
This book, How We Organize To Do Busi- 
ness in America, illustrates and describes 
the four types of business organizations: 
individual ownership, partnership, ordinary 


| corporation, and cooperative corporation. 
| It explains and illustrates how these busi- 


nesses operate, the contributions they make 
to advancing the welfare of the American 


| people and shows advantages and disadvan- 
| tages of each type of business and how 


each helps to serve the American family. 
Paper bound; 814 x 11; 36 pages; 160 il- 
lustrations; 35c for single copy or 25c each 
in quantities over 100; order from American 
Institute of Cooperation, 744 Jackson Place, 
NW, Washington 6, DC. 


GRASS OUR GREATEST CROP. This 
book tells the story of the grass family and 
how, with its cultivation, our ancestors were 
able to turn from wandering huntsmen to 
herdsmen, and then to farmers. The author, 
Sarah R. Riedman, is assistant professor of 
biology at Brooklyn College. Ages 10-14; 
clever border illustrations; 125 pages; $3; 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 19 East 47th 
Street, New York 17. 


THE LISTENING BOOK. As _its 
title implies, this is a book for teachers, 
parents, children’s librarians to read aloud 
to children of pre-school and primary-grade 


| age. It is a collection of stories, verses and 


pieces of an abstract nature, some short 
and some long, all playing on sounds— 
sounds that fascinate children. By Safier 
and delightfully illustrated by Gillerman; 
large format; 160 pages; $4; The Caxton 
Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. 


BETWEEN PACIFIC TIDES is a de- 
tailed account of the habits and habitats of 
the animals which live in one of the most 
prolific life zones of the world — the rocky 
shores and tide pools of the Pacific coast. 
This is a book for laymen and beginners, 
and, as such, is designed more to stimulate 
curiosity than to answer questions. By 
Ricketts and Calvin, this third edition has 
been revised by Joel W. Hedgpeth of the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography; pro- 
fusely illustrated; 502 pages; $6; Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, California. 


Here comes a 
unique series of 
composition texts 
for your low- 
ability students! 


LIVING YOUR 
ENGLISH 


Colton Davis Hanshaw 


Here is a tested help for your 
pupils with English problems. 
This new series, written by 
California authors, devotes a 


maximum of time to minimum 
essentials. These texts always 


stress the importance of “getting 
the idea” rather than “doing the 
assignment.” Living Your Eng 
lish is designed for grades 9 
through 12. Book One and Book 
Two, together with Teacher's 
Manual, are ready now. 


D. C. HEATH AND 
COMPANY 


182 Second Street 
San Francisco 5 





Explore Wilderness Trails 


Parties now forming for spring and fall 
trips to HAVASU CANYON—“Gem of the 
Grand Canyon,” and summer trips along 
the JOHN MUIR TRAIL of the Siem 
Nevada. 
HAVASU CANYON TRIPS 
March into June, Sept. thru Oct.... 
8, 6, and 8 days 

From Los Angeles 

From San Francisco 

From Kingman, Ariz 
JOHN MUIR TRAIL 
of the Sierra Nevada 
July into Sept. 

Minimum trip 7 days 3 
Write for literature, details, reservations. 


WAMPLER- TRAIL TRIPS 


1940 Hearst Avenue Berkeley 9, Calif 








om $110 
om $122 
om $50 


from $60 


»rvations. 


TRIPS 


y 9, Calif 
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Cenc 


ORDER BOOK 


for 
General Science, 
Physics, Chemistry 
and Biology 


A new 32-page combination 
Order Book, Catalog and In- 
ventory Form—alphabetical- 
ly arranged and divided into 
four classifications—listing 
laboratory apparatus and 
supplies has been issued by 
Central Scientific Co. 


Write today 
for your copy. 
Ask for Order Book No. 52 


CENTRAL SCEENTIFIC CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles @ Santa Clara @ San Francisco 3 


—EUROPE— 


ADVENTURE — CULTURE 
EDUCATION 
JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 
67 DAYS 


$880 Budget tours with Dr. Adolphe 

Pervy, USC, and Dr. Woodrow 
Whitten, Head, Soc. Science Dept., Pep- 
perdine College. LONDON 7 days. 
FRANCE 18 days, Dinard, Mt. St. Michel, 
Loire, Paris, Avignon, Nice. SWITZER- 
LAND, ITALY, three weeks, Milan, 
Venice, Lido, Amalfi, Pompeii, Naples, 
Rome, Florence, Italian Riviera. 


$1295 De luxe tour including Bel- 
gium, Germany, numerous 
side trips. Leader: Freda Pervy. 
$970 Salzburg Music Tour with Dr. 
Russel Squire, Head, Music 
Dept., Pepperdine College. 
Rates include orientation lectures in 
Art and European History and 20 hours 
conversational French. 


Sailing date, Quebec, June 26. Consult: 


Dr. Pervy, 10472 E. La Palma Ave. 
Anaheim, California > Phone 4458 





EASTER WEEK in MEXICO 


Fifth annual all-expense air-cruise to Mexico 
ity, Taxco, Cuernavaca, Pyramids and tropi- 
cal Acapulco. Fully escorted from Bay Area 
by Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Hilton. Includes bull- 


fights and night club tour. 
Only $340 from San Francisco or Oakland. 
Ask for free folder. 


2123 Addison St. 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 
AShberry 3-0300 


51.0.P. TOUR 
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ANNOTATED LIST OF PHONO- 
GRAPH RECORDS contains 1000 selected 
recordings suitable for kindergarten to high 
school and is designed to aid teachers in 
the selection of recordings for classrooom 
use. Recordings are listed y subjects 
(music, language, arts, science, and social 
science) as well as by grade groups. Copies 
of this catalog may be obtained by sending 
your request, with 10c in coin or stamps to 
cover postage and handling charges, to 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s 
Place, Brooklyn 13, New York. 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL BUSINESS, 
revised edition, by Polishook, Beighey and 
Wheland, is a valuable book for high school 
students whether they plan a business career 
or not. It shows them how to make intelli- 
gent use of the business services, methods 
and instruments that everyone encounters 
in daily living. For students entering busi- 
ness life, this book will help them to choose 
a vocation — gives them excellent back- 
ground for their working years. Many illus- 
trations; 480 pages; $3; Ginn and Company, 
260 Fifth Street, San Francisco 3. 


THEY MADE AMERICA, a series of 
biographies under the editorship of Mat- 
schat, Carmer, Nevins and Todd, are pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Titles already published are Charles Willson 
Peale, Artist and Patriot (270 pages, $2.80); 
George Rogers Clark, Soldier in the West 
(225 pages, $2.40); Red Jacket, Last of the 
Seneca (240 pages, $2.40); Alexander 
Hamilton, Nation Builder (235 pages, 
$2.40); General Billy Mitchell, Champion 
of Air Defense (220 pages, $2.40). 


BETTER ENGLISH, GRADE 9, is the 
third book in this praiseworthy series by 
Herzberg, Guild and Hook. Grades 7, 8, 
and 9, complete with workbooks and teach- 
ers manuals, are now ready. Grades 10, 11, 
and 12 will follow. This new series offers 
a practical, clear-cut approach to the teach- 
ing of English, presenting a thorough train- 
ing in speaking, writing, listening, and 
reading. An efficient plan of instruction 
provides for a 1-2-3 development of each 
topic; (1) getting the facts; (2) using the 
facts; (3) testing your mastery of the facts. 
Well illustrated in color; 350 pages; $2.56; 
Ginn and Company, 260 Fifth Street, San 
Francisco 3. 


CATALOG OF DISCUSSION AIDS, 
1952-53, lists 79 free booklets, posters, mo- 
tion pictures and other materials available 
in classroom quantities, about 25 per class. 
These supplemental materials were not pre- 
pared to take the place of texts, but rather 
to help stimulate student interest and class- 
room discussion on subjects affecting every 
student and every American. The Catalog 
may be obtained from Special Services De- 
partment, National Association of Manufac- 


(Continued on Page 36) 











4th Annual 


SUMMER 
ADVENTURE 


HAWAII + PHILIPPINES » HONG KONG 


and 26-Day Field Study Tour of 


JAPAN 


Sailing from San Francisco June 22 
from Los Angeles June 24 
on the Luxury Liner 


5.5. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 





Don’t miss this year’s Summer Ad- 
venture Pacific Cruise to the Orient, 
in conjunction with the Student 
Travel Overseas Programs. Sun, fun, 
relaxation, romance, superb food 
and service on the magnificent S.S. 
President Cleveland. Two interest- 
ing courses earning 3 university 
credits each, presented in informal 
shipboard lectures by Dr. Theodore 
E. Treutlein of San Francisco State 
College, and 26-day all-expense over- 
land tour of Japan. 


See Your Travel Agent for all- 
inclusive rates, descriptive cruise 
literature and full particulars. Or 
write American President Lines, 
Dept. CT-23, at address below. 


SITA TOURS to the Orient and 
Round-the-World will also de- 
part on S.S. President Cleveland 
June 22. Ask for special folder 
giving complete details. 


Wat mat a aL 


“TRAVEL WITH THE PRESIDENTS” 





New York - Boston - Washington, D.C. - Chicage 
Los Angeles - San Francisco - Honolulu 
152 Geary St. - San Francisco 4, California 
514 W. 6th St. - Los Angeles 14, California 








Budget Tours 


E U R oO & E by Private Car 


OTHER TOURS 
MEXICO - HAWAII - JAPAN - SO. AMER. 


§.1.0.P 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE 





EUROPE: Unique first class spring tours. 
Low cost summer tours designed for young- 
er people * MEXICO: Summer session* + 
JAPAN: Study Cruise Tour* via A. P. L. 
EUROPE: Music festival 
tour* +» SO. AMER.: Study 


HAWAII + 
SUMMER SESSION 
STUDY TOUR 
Girls 17-25, 
chaperoned. 


Cruise Tour* via Moore- 
McCormack Lines + ALAS- 
KAN tours. ‘*College credit 


S.T.O.P. TOURS 
2123 Addison St. « Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Write or See Your Travel Agent 


Summer Employment 


Over 500 Names and Addresses 
of 


HOTELS — RESORTS — RANCHES 
SUMMER CAMPS 
NATIONAL PARKS — RESORT 
HOTELS — STEAMSHIP LINES 
INDUSTRIAL FIRMS 
Locations in Over 30 States 


Write these Employers for 
Information on 
Summer Opportunities 


Send $2.00 for complete list of names 
and addresses to 


National Directory Service 
Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 








Educational—CIRCLE TOUR—By Air to 


FAR - AWAY - PLACES 


includes 


FAR NORTH: 
FAR EAST: 


Alaska and Aleutians. 


Japan, Formosa, Hong 
Kong, Siam, Singapore. 


FAR SOUTH: Australia, New Zealand. 


SOUTH PACIFIC: Fiji Islands, Hawaii. 


Join tour at Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
or Seattle. Also tours: Around South 
America, Europe and Middle East; Around 
the World. For details write R. K. Lloyde, 
Box 678, Inglewood, California. 








ADVENTURE 









Europe « Latin America * West + Orient * Around World 
60 days Europe from $475 (incl. steamer) 
iis Remarkably ‘‘different’’ tours for adventure- 
ond education-seeking travelers. 
Your Travel Agent or 


STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 
> TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


323 Geary Street, Son Francisco - DO 2-5279 
















New Film Strips 


Dorothea Pellett, audiovisual con- 
sultant of the public schools in Topeka, 
Kansas, is the author of this column on 
film strips. Inquiries addressed to STM 
(see coupon on page 36) will be for- 
warded to the producers. 


Recent filmstrip aids in teaching language 
arts are here suggested. No one presumes 
to teach skills by any one means, be it book, 
or phrase card, chart, motion picture, slide, 
or filmstrip. Able teachers employ all these 
materials and many more. Each group 
member must take part when seeing pic- 
tures to find new depths in concepts and 
immediate forceful motives for exploring 
and sharing new ideas. 


Some filmstrip sets are tailor-made to fit 
texts and teachers’ expressed desires. The 
Society for Visual Education made a series 
for Row, Peterson’s “Alice and Jerry 
Readers,” for grades 1-5. The first part of 
the first grade set for reading readiness has 
drawings without captions, so the story may 
be retold from picture clues. The others 
are captioned photographs to encourage 
reading and to test readiness. Other sets 
build vocabulary, stress discrimination in 
hearing and saying difficult sounds, enrich 
background understanding, and_ increase 
interest in reading the text. The set for first 
grade has 6 strips and the others 5 each 
to the set. 


SVE also made strips to supplement 
Laidlaw Readers for grades 1-3, with 8 
strips in color for first grade, and 5 each 
for the others. D. C. Heath’s “See and 
Do” reading readiness book has one color 





JUDGE HAND ON 
FREEDOM OF DISSENT 


“7 believe that the community is 
already in the process of dissolution 
where each man begins to eye his 
neighbor as a possible enemy, where 
nonconformity with the accepted creed, 
political as well as religious, is a mark 
of disaffection; where denunciation, 
without specification or backing, takes 
the place of evidence, where orthodoxy 
chokes freedom of dissent; where faith 
in the eventual supremacy of reason 
has become so timid that we dare not 
enter our convictions in the open lists 
to win or lose.” 


In these words, Judge Learned Hand, 
in a speech entitled “The Future of 
Wisdom in America,” warned of the 
fear that can undermine America’s 
hardy belief in the free traffic of ideas. 
The speech, printed in the November 
22, 1952 edition of Saturday Review, 
should be read by all who have faith 
in the strength of American democracy. 


strip, “Play with Ned and Nancy.” “Goal 
in Spelling (6 color strips) by Populs 
Science Co., matches the Webster Con. 
pany’s text, effectively emphasizing its 
method. 

“Children’s Stories Series” (6 colors car 
toon strips) by SVE, are favorite tales to 
give variation in methods and materials fo, 
primary reading. In the same manner 
“Fairy Stories” (8 color strips) are fo 
intermediates, and “Adventure Stories” (6 
color strips) interest junior high students 
“Familiar Stories” (12 strips) for primay 
remedial and supplemental use are based on 
the Thorndike word list. Another Primary 
reading set is Jam Handy’s “Animal Storie," 
(6 color strips). 
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Enjoy the beauty of Banff in the 
Canadian Rockies, visit lovely 
Lake Louise and the glittering 
Columbia Icefield. Go by Can- 
adian Pacific from Seattle via 
Victoria and Vancouver. Low 
round trip fares to Chicago, and 
East. Go one way Canadian 
Pacific, return any U.S. railroad. 
See your local agent or Canadian 
Pacific, 185 Post Street, San 
Francisco 8, DOuglas 2-0134. 
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122 New Films in 1952! 


EBF proudly announces 122 
significant and educationally 
superior releases to help your 
teaching. Never before has one 
company, in one year, made such 
a contribution to better AV edu- 
cation. More than 500 EBFilms 
now constitute the basic film li- 
braries of thousands of schools, 
colleges, and industries through- 
out the world. Watch for the new 
1953 EBFilms. 





New Filmstrips, Too! 


Keep your film library up-to-date 
with these new filmstrips on social 
studies, language, art, science, health, 
arithmetic and other subject areas. 
They are valuable teaching aids. 
Write or contact your nearest EBF 
representative for previews and in- 
formation on how to purchase. 


Recent Releases: Mental Health, Laws 
of Motion, Understanding Vitamins. 


Your EBF representatives are 
PAUL COX, Reg. Mar. 
5625 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
WILLIAM URLAUB 
112 Glen Court, Walnut Creek, California 
LUCIEN C. HARRISON 
9764 Anze Avenue, Oakland, California 


L. R. WAGNER 
5215 Buffalo Avenue, Van Nuys, California 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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New and excellently-done, by SVE, to 
improve reading skill, used with or without 
tachistoscope, is the “Speed-i-o-Strip-Series” 
(16 strips). Students of any age, believe it 
or not, primary through high school, may 
increase word recognition and eye span. 
This set, used as the instructor's manual 
suggests, will help. Strips use Welch basic 
vocabulary, begin with one-to-three-letter 
words, progress through phrases and sen- 
tences. Line drawings and beautiful color 
photographs in two of the strips stimu- 
late coordination, observation, and visual 
memory. 


SVE’s new “Phonics: A Key to Better 
Reading” (6 color strips) is especially for 
junior high youth who need and want help 
in hearing and saying words right. For this 
same age group are Young America Films’ 
new “Fundamentals of English” (6 color 
strips), and their “Better Study Habits” (6 
color strips) using drawings and text to 
improve reading, vocabulary, handwriting, 
spelling, and punctuation. SVE’s “Explor- 
ing Punctuation” 
complete review for anybody, 
simply and cleverly for beginners, and has 
“build-in” participation devices in impres- 
sive general design. Language arts at ma- 
ture are in SVE’s 


Listen” (4 strips) and “Communication of 


level seen 


Ideas and Ideals” (8 strips), in cartoons | 
that show how to make a speech or listen to | 


one, how to read, write, converse, how to 


know fact from opinion, essentials from | 


details, information from propaganda. 


Young America Films recently announced 
the fifth of its Golden Book Filmstrip sets 
(8 color strips each) for primary grades, 
using the books’ charming illustrations with 
abridged text to encourage 
original books. An earlier series, “Primary 
Grade Stories” (4 sets, 6 color strips each) 
used drawings to tell familiar folk and fairy 
tales. In a new set, delightful “Folktales 
From Many Lands” (6 color strips), Young 
America uses puppets to picture literature 
selected from grades 4-9. Simple words 
and basic interest to intermediate students 
fit this set for remedial help when it seems 
to be most needed. 


“Little Elephant” 
Popular Science cooperating with the Whit- 


man Company, is typical of a number| 


planned to excite enjoyable book-reading. 
They might be used to do just that. 


“Children’s 


cans” 


Stories of Famous 
(6 color strips) for the elementary 
grades, and “American Folk Heroes” (8 
color strips) for upper elementary through 


high school levels, are new Encyclopaedia 


Britannica Films’ series with interesting 
content to give background and lure to 
further reading. Their new “Cottontail 


Fables” (6 color strips) are lessons in con- 
duct as well as fun in reading. 


Alone, the best filmstrip is useless. Used 


well, one of its pictures may indeed be 
worth 1000 words! 


(12 color strips) gives | 
explains | 


“How to! 


reading the | 


(4 color strips) by | 


Ameri: | 











KEY-CONTROLLED 
COMBINATION 
LOCK NO. 1525 


Thousands of combinations, with 
3-number dialing, protect the 
student — yet only one school- 
owned master key will open ev- 
ery locker! 


Here’s the latest in padlock 
protection—tops in convenience 
and quality, yet in the bargain- 
price-bracket. it will pay you to 
consider Master. 


Write today, to Dept. 21 


MASTER NO. 1500 
m) Long time school fav- 
Y orite. Constructed like 
Nd. 1525, but without 
Master is also world- 


key control. 
famous for laminated padlocks. 





Master Jock Company. Milwaukee. Wis. 
Welds Leading Padlock Manufactirnre 
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YOURS for the Asking... 


In ordering material from CTA Journal 
advertisers, please select carefully the items 
you can use to best advantage. If you wish 
classroom quantities, be sure to indicate 
number needed. For fast service, always 
write directly to the advertisers. The cow 
pon below is for your convenience in order- 
ing several items. 


49a. Railroads at Work — New edition of 
illustrated booklet on railroad transportation 
for children. Especially useful first six 
grades. Sample copy now, with classroom 
quantities available free on subsequent re- 
quest. (Association of American Railroads) 


50a and 51a. You’re a Young Lady Now 
and Very Personally Yours are two free 
booklets on menstruation for all age groups. 

50a. You’re a Young Lady Now is espe- 
cially prepared for girls 9 to 12. Written at 
the language level of these girls and covers 
only material of interest to them. 


5la. Very Personally Yours is an accepted 
help for girls in Junior and Senior high 
school. Praised by teachers, nurses, parent 
and church groups for accuracy, good taste, 
clarity. Indicate number desired for class- 
room distribution. (International Cellucot- 
ton Products Company) 


52a. Flag Poster in four colors. Across the 


top is a United States flag in full color. 
Under this are six small flags showing the 
historical steps in the development of our 
flags. This is followed by instructions on 
how to display and salute the flag. At the 
bottom are the flags of the states and terri- 
tories. One copy per teacher. (F. E. Comp- 
ton &? Company) 


53a. Crayola Crafts—16 page booklet of 
well illustrated suggestions of things children 
or adults can make for school for home and 
for fun. (Binney & Smith) 


55a. Utilization Listing and Where-To- 
Use Guide lists more than 600 Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. Arranged to show suitabil- 
ity of each film according to grade levels 
and subject areas. 


56a. Four-page leaflet describing 16mm 
sound color motion picture, “Food As Chil- 
dren See It.” Leaflet contains guide for 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Basic 7 meal planning and summarizes ideas 
on child-feeding psychology and techniques 
treated in film. (General Mills) 


60a. New RCA Victor Educational Rec- 
ord Catalog. Lists and classifies records espe- 
cially for the elementary school music pro- 
gram. Cost 10c. Cash must accompany 


order for this item. (RCA Victor Division) 


14a. Posture Posters — set of 7 posters 
designed for use in the classroom to assist 
teachers in maintaining healthful posture. 
(American Seating Company) 


40a. Pre-View of Sita Adventure Trails 
for 1953. Schedule itinerary and rates for 
tours in North and South America, Europe 
and around the World. (Sita) 


45a. Hawaii Air Vacation Folders contain 
itineraries and details of 7 Hawaiian vaca- 
tions, lasting from 10 to 23 days, to help 
you with vacation planning. For educators 
only. (United Air Lines) 


46a. Free Aviation Teaching Aids is a 
descriptive folder that outlines classroom 
materials that are available without charge 
from United Air Lines. 


6la. Oil Pictures, a 32-page book, illus- 
trates all phases of the oil industry. 

The Story oi Oil, a 24-page book, presents 
an account of oil with many full-color 
photographs and charts. (Standard Oil 
Company of California) 


62a. How to Apply for a Summer Job — 
contains information on the proper pro- 
cedures to use in applying for summer 
employment in such organizations as hotels, 
summer camps, national parks, steamship 
lines, resorts, ranches and industrial firms. 
One copy to a teacher. Will also indicate 
where and how list of these firms may be 
obtained. (National Directory Service) 


64a. Summer Adventure Cruise Folder— 
A special descriptive folder, illustrated, giv- 
ing complete information about American 
President Lines’ 4th Annual Summer Ad- 
venture Cruise to Hawaii, Japan, Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, with optional 26-day 
Japan Tour. Included details on accommo- 
dations, rates, itinerary and college credits 
that can be earned if desired. 


I have checked the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for 
use only during this school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 


49a 50a 5la 52a 53a 55a 
Subject taught.. 

School name... 

School address.. 


56a 60a 


14a 40a 45a 46a 6la 62a 64a 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from Page 38) 


turers, 14 West 49th Street, New York 29 
New York. 


PRECISION, A MEASURE OF prog. 
RESS is the story of measurement, tracing 
this science from the time of Noah's Ark 
up to the present and even takes a look a 
the future. The latest booklet in a series of 
simplified technical and educational booklets 
published by Educational Relations Section 
Public Relations Department, General Mo. 
tors Corporation, 3044 West Grand Boule. 
vard, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


By Laura B. Everett 


DENNY’S STORY. Denny liked to 
write stories about his brothers and sisters 
and what they would be when they grew 
up. By Smith, illustrated in colors; $1.50; 
A. Whitman, Chicago. 


HOLIDAY TIME. A charming story for 
first graders by a much loved author. By 
Lindman; delightful pictures in color; $1.50, 
A Whitman, Chicago. 


THE VANILLA VILLAGE. A jolly lit 
tle Mexican story of how Chombo and 
Mariquita, hidden away asleep in the huge 
baskets of vanilla beans on their way to 
market, found the hideout of the bandits 
who stole the burros and their load. By 
Carden; illustrated in color; $2; Pellegrini ¥ 
Cudahy. 


GOOMER. The story of a Siamese kitten 
and her antics, including sliding the bolt 
to her own little door for the neighborhood 
cats to come in and watch TV. By Wald 
man; $1.75; Pellegrini & Cudahy. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF AIRPLANES. 
Here is a great deal of information for the 
young airplane fan. The building of a 
plane, the kinds of planes, and the impor 
tant things about flying are simply told. By 
Bendick; $1.75; Watts. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF CARTOONS 
FOR KIDS. A book full of laughs. The 
cartoons are chosen by the boys and girls 
Compiled by Phyllis Fenner, 
librarian, with the help of several hundred 
boys and girls. $1.75; Watts. 


themselves. 


CUB SCOUT. A good story with much 
information about scouting. The author has 
many interesting stories to his credit and i 
a favorite with boys. By Tousey; colored 
illustrations by the author; $2; A. Whitman, 
Chicago. 


MAUI’S SUMMER. The story of Mauit 
longing to own a real sailboat and how he 
realized it. Full of the spirit and atmoy 
phere of Hawaii. By Bare; colored illustm 
tions; $2.50; Houghton Mifflin. 
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Little Theatre, Berkeley High School, Berkeley, 
California, equipped with 628 full-upholstered 
Bodiform Chairs. Architect: Henry H. Gutterson, 
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For maximum beauty and comfort, better acoustics, 


equip your auditorium with 


AMERICAN BODIFORM. UPHOLSTERED CHAIRS 


American Bodiform upholstered chairs afford 
the highest serviceability, and stimulate fresh 
interest, responsiveness, and pride among both 
students and community. 

Best looking — most restful. No other chair 
equals American Bodiform in contributing 
beauty and impressiveness to a school audi- 
torium. Matchless comfort is assured by seats 
with spring-arch construction. and backs with 
scientific, body-fitting contours. Occupants 
needn’t squirm and twist seeking restful pos- 
ture—therefore are more attentive to speakers. 
Safety-fold action—better acoustics. 
Automatic, uniform-folding, silent, 34 safety- 


fold seat action allows more room for passing— 
and also for sweeping and cleaning. No pinch- 
ing or tearing hazards. When an auditorium is 
only partially filled, the full-upholstery of these 
chairs compensates, acoustically, for any lack 
of occupancy. 


Unexcelled durability— decorative har- 
mony. Long life and low maintenance are in- 
sured by engineering skill and experience with- 
out equal in the seating industry. A wide range 
of styles, colors and upholstery materials per- 
mits harmony with any decorative scheme. 
American Seating Engineers will gladly help 
you plan. Write for information. 


6900 Avalon Blivd., Los Angeles 3 
7Ol Bayshore Blvd., San Francisco 24 


American Bodiform 
Auditorium Chair 


Best full-upholstered audito- 
rium seating obtainable—with 
advanced styling and functional 
features. Also available with 
folding tablet-arm. 





Who 
really owns 
Standard? 


That old bogeyman-—the Tycoon of Big Business —seems still to 
linger in the minds of some people. Whether or not this was ever a true 
picture, it is certainly false today. Standard Oil Company of California, for 
instance, is widely held, independent. It has its own management and share. 


holders. It is not connected with any of the Standard companies in the East, 


The actual owners of Standard Oil Company of like your own friends and neighbors—yourself, perhaps— 
California now number 115,942—which is 17,000 more than mechanics, clerks, farmers, white-collar men, widows, men 
just two years ago. They include 283 universities and other and women who have retired. 9 In another sense, of course, 
educational institutions; 236 churches and religious organ- the ‘‘owners”’ of Standard are our customers. You control th 1 
izations; 1825 small and large businesses; 159 hospitals and Company by your choice of brands, and you benefit by the 


other medical groups; 10,876 employees of the Company, quality and economy of the products we sell. The only way ) 


and 102,563 other individual citizens, few of whom could be Standard can look after the interests of its shareholders if 


called rich. The great number of our shareholders are people by making sure that Standard serves you well. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA plans ahead to serve you better 








